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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE League has presented Europe with a 

handsome Christmas present in its settlement 

of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute. The agree- 
ment, though incomplete, is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Nobody with any knowledge of the strength 
of nationalist feeling in Eastern Europe could 
have expected a definite settlement of the Vilna 
dispute within a few days of a serious threat of 
war between the two countries. What is of 
importance is that a frontier which has been 
closed for seven years is to be reopened. The 
establishment of diplomatic relations and the 
fesumption of commerce will follow, to the 
great benefit of both countries. Lithuania, for her 
prosperity, needs to trade with Poland quite as much 
as Poland needs free access to the sea at Memel. 
There may still be frontier incidents, there will 
certainly be difficulties in the negotiations: 
Lithuania cannot be expected to agree willingly 
to such small concessions in the Vilna question 


as Poland will be prepared to make. But once 
the frontier barriers have been broken down, 
time will be the best healer of a dangerous 
quarrel between two peoples who fundamentally 
have much in common. 


It may be objected that M. Valdemaras will 
meet with serious opposition when he gets home. 
But for once there seems to be an advantage in 
dealing with a dictator—he has behind him the 
army; moreover, his opponents are people who 
wanted peace with Poland when he _ himself 
opposed it. Both Herr Stresemann and M. 
Litvinoff, when they were in Geneva, urged on 
Lithuania the importance of putting an end to a 
state of affairs which they were probably ready 
to uphold a couple of years ago. Indeed, the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute was only really. 
serious from the international point of view 
while powerful neighbouring countries were 
persuading the disputants not to settle their 
quarrel. The League’s compromise is a 
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remarkable illustration of the improving relations 
between Poland, Germany and Russia. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s generous tribute, in an 
interview given to the Press, to the part played 
by the Russians should help to dispel their 
belief in British efforts to form an anti-Soviet 
bloc. 


In other questions besides that of Vilna the dele- 
gates to the League of Nations Council showed a 
Spirit of conciliation which is extraordinarily dif- 
ferent from the atmosphere which reigned a year 
ago when Germany first came into the League. 
Europe feels safer, and in the realm of conjecture 
is already looking ahead to a United States of 
Europe. Our Geneva Correspondent, writing after 
the Council meeting, thus sums up the future as 
theoretical minds on the Continent see it: ‘‘ Some 
continental politicians still hanker after the 
Geneva Protocol, with the guarantee of the British 
Navy behind it, but many more are working in 
the direction of the United States of Europe and 
have come to the rather premature conclusion that 
the British Empire needs the Continent even more 
than the Continent needs the Empire; that is to 
say, they believe the League of Nations, weak as it 
still is, is powerful enough to prevent any conflict 
in Europe, except possibly one between France 
and Italy, and that the time might come| when the 
British Empire, faced by a dispute with the United 
States, would be only too glad to have Europe 
behind it.”’ 


Even in the relationship between France and 
Italy there has been a remarkable improvement 
during the last ten days, M. Briand has gone out 
of his way to reassure Italian public opinion, and 
Signor Mussolini has replied in an important inter- 
view given to a French colonial newspaper, in 
which he declares that France and Italy, being 
brothers, may sometimes dispute, but ‘‘ love one 
another all the same.’’ In Geneva Sir Austen 
Chamberlain saw the British Ambassador from 
Rome, Sir Ronald Graham, and urged him to co- 
operate with the new French Ambassador in order 
to bring about a détente. Of course, when the two 
countries get down to a detailed discussion, diffi- 
culties will arise, since all that Italy can grant 
France, in payment for French concessions in 
Northern Africa, is the abandonment of her 
precious ambitions in the Balkans. But it is en- 
couraging that Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. Briand 
and Signor Mussolini are at last taking the Franco- 
Italian problem in hands 


‘“* I think there will be no further ambiguity in 
regard to my position,’”’ said Mr. Snowden in his 
speech last Saturday on the Surtax. There 
remains, however, a good deal of ambiguity in 
regard to the Labour Party’s position. It has, 
indeed, been increased by Mr. Snowden’s explana- 
tions. Whom are we to believe? It has been 
freely stated by Labour speakers that the money 
raised by the Surtax is to be used for financing 
schemes of social reform ; Mr. Snowden says it must 
be devoted solely to debt reduction. Mr. William 
Graham (late Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury), speaking next day, said that it must be used 
for both, and also for removing ‘‘ remaining taxes 


on foodstuffs.’’ The Party Executive considers the 
scheme as cut-and-dried, and capable of producin 
a definitely ascertained sum; Mr. Snowden sa 

it is ‘‘ more the expression of a principle! than g 
definite proposal ’’ and does not think it would be 
‘‘likely to realize anything approaching the figure 


that has been mentioned.’”” Under which king, 


Bezonian ? 


In pronouncing the Surtax proposal ‘‘ funda. 
mentally sound,’’ Mr. Snowden no doubt referred 
solely to its financial aspect. In that regard it is, 
as we have already admitted, neither revolutionary 
nor even risky, except in so far as over-taxation 
always runs the risk of depressing trade and 
industry. It is, in fact, no more than an extension 
of the principle of income-tax under another 
name. Where it is fundamentally unsound and 
immoral is in the electioneering use to which the 
Labour Party proposes to put it. It is a piece of 
blatant class appeal and class legislation. The 
working classes are to be enticed to vote, not for 
principle, but for opportunism—for what they can 
get out of the transaction. Whatever use is made 
of the money, this is wholesale corruption and 
debauching of the electorate. 


For a country abounding in depressed trades, 
with coal on its back and steel demanding a pro 
tective tariff, there is encouragement in the Board 
of Trade returns for November. Exports last 
month showed an increase of £17,000,000 odd— 
33 per cent.—over the figures for November, 1926. 
The comparison is not strictly fair, for a year ago 
coal exports, owing to the dispute, were virtually 
nil; but if a comparison is made with the year 
before that, namely, November, 1925, the result 
still shows an increase of over £9,000,000. Iron 
and steel exports are heavily up, also cotton yarns, 
machinery, vehicles and woollen goods. But if 
the pessimists are not justified, nor, yet, are the 
optimists. Imports, although they are down, still 
exceed exports byi an uncomfortably large margin. 
The tide is taking a long time to turn. 


That Cinderella of Government measures, the 
Factory Bill, is apparently to suffer another post- 
ponement. Nothing is yet settled, but it seems 
likely that the opposition to it among the industrial 
group of Conservatives, and the pressure of other 
business, will result in its being crowded out when 
the programme of legislation in the new session 
is announced in the King’s Speech. In that event 
there will be little likelihood of its reaching the 
Statute Book in the lifetime of the present Parlia- 
ment. The Government would be well advised to 
find time for the Bill, even if in a curtailed form. 
The moral value of having passed such a Bill 
would be great when an appeal to thei electorate is 
made. Opposition is mainly on grounds 
expense to industry, but nothing that has for its 
object and result the improvement of working con- 
ditions and, through that, of the health and con- 
tentment of the workers can be regarded as any- 
thing but an investment. 


Great Britain is quite prepared to take her share 
of blame for the failure of the Three-Power Naval 
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Conference, but she had hoped that the rather spec- 
facular postponement of her own building pro- 

me would have counteracted the effects of her 
errors. Now, on the top of President Coolidge’s 
Message to Congress, come reports of fantastic 
naval construction schemes which are alleged to 
have the President’s approval. We regard the 
growing strength of the Big Navy party in 
America as serious, and angry British replies to 
American insinuations as unhelpful. Hoping that 
this phase of American nationalism will not last 
jong, the British Empire, like the European Con- 
tinent, must continue to plough its own furrow, 
without disputing the right of the citizens of 
the United States to spend as much money as 
they choose on a fleet which has no enemy 
to threaten it. 


After a period of comparative calm, fighting has 
begun in China with renewed vigour. With the 
exception of our old friend, Chiang Kai-shek, who 
has returned from Japan to take up command of 
the Nanking Nationalist Government, most of the 
War Lords who struggle for the leadership of 
the Kuomintang bear names that are unfamiliar 
to European ears, but their lack of patriotism 
equals that of their predecessors. The difficulties 
that have been experienced in obtaining the release 
of Captain Lalor, who was captured by Yangtse 
pirates a fortnight ago, are an unpleasant illustra- 
tion of the dangers foreigners have to face in 
dealing with these gentlemen, and one therefore 
welcomes the news that General Chiang Kai-shek 
is treating disruptive elements with a firm hand. 
Having closed all the Soviet Consulates in his 
area, he has now succeeded in overthrowing the 
short-lived Soviet Government in Canton, but it 
is, of course, still too early to suggest that he may 
succeed in reuniting the moderate Nationalist 


Party. 


“ Music from the Air,’’ as Professor Theremin’s 
invention has been facilely called, proved at the 
demonstration given at the Albert Hall last 
Monday to be an interesting but elementary 
ifair. The tone produced was often remarkably 
pure, and clearly there are great possibilities in 
this new ‘‘ instrument.’’ The execution on Monday 
tight was not brilliant, but, as the audience was 
tminded, Professor Theremin is not a musician, 
but a scientist who has taught himself to play a 
few tunes in order to show what his invention will 
do, The thing as then heard was therefore perhaps 
hardly a fair test. It is evidently a simple instru- 
Ment to play, which is both promising and 
Mminous, for it is said to be cheap to produce. At 
present the machine is little more than a toy, anc! 
tot a very musical one; but who, remembering 
the first phonographs and the wonderful gramo- 
Phones of to-day, will care to deride it on that 
acount ? 


An interesting pendant to our comments else- 
where on the methods and manners of the income- 
lax authorities is provided by the case of a 
tettain young novelist which recently came to 
our notice. This writer returned his earnings 

the sale of his first novel as so much—a 


wl 
small sum, as those who know anything of these 
matters can understand. In reply he received a 
communication from the district assessor query- 
ing the amount, as he had “ read _ several 
excellent reviews of the book and had noticed 
that it had gone early into a second edition.’’ 
For impertinence and supererogation this takes 
a brilliant first. 


The agitation for the abolition of the Food 
Council has a good deal of superficial justification. 
The Council has no power; its findings are, in- 


evitably, somewhat belated; certain of its 
recommendations are, perhaps, counsels of 
perfection. Let all this be granted. The fact 


remains that the existence of such a body has a 
moral effect, not to be measured, but unquestion- 
ably very considerable. Tradesmen of the better 
sort feel that it is “‘ up to them ”* to prove them- 
selves exempt from the criticisms of the body 
inquiring into food prices; housewives are stimu- 
lated to look into the charges made by tradesmen. 
However little the Food Council may achieve 
directly, indirectly it is of real use; and we muy 
protest against attempts to abolish it under 
pretext of sweeping away superfluous and officious 
and expensive bodies. 


There were no signs of ‘‘ defeatism ’” in the per- 
formance of the Oxford team at Twickenham on 
Tuesday. The Cambridge backs were on the whole 
better together, but the Oxford men showed fine 
dash and some spirited individual enterprise. Both 
sides crossed the line four times, and but for the 
Light Blues’ two penalty goals there would have 
been nothing but an extra Cambridge ‘‘ conver- 
sion ’’ to choose between the two scores. It was 
an even and exciting game, played in perfect con- 
ditions. The customary subsequent ‘rag ’”’ 
reached this year rather unnecessary proportions; 
there were no signs of defeatism here either. There 
can be no serious objection to a little harm- 
less rowdyism in the streets on these occasions; 
but when damage is done to property and the 
pleasure of people unconcerned with the affairs of 
Oxford or Cambridge, who have paid for seats at 
a theatre and want to hear the performance, is 
quite spoiled, authority is right to take repressive 
measures. After all, it isn’t very funny. 


Our correspondent writes: ‘‘I admit that I 
went to Covent Garden Opera House to see the 
film ‘ The King of Kings,’ feeling that the story 
of the Life of Christ ought not to be made a 
money-making film concern. But He, who was 
never ungenerous, said that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and this film has been worked out 
with great devotion by the producer and all the 
players, none of whose names is shown as 
‘featuring ’ in any part. The first part was like 
turning over the leaves of some treasured Bible- 
album, but the second part springs into action 
and is most stirring, culminating in thunder, 
lightning and sudden death, but ending on the 
sweet note of Him glorified. It is not an every- 
day entertainment. Perhaps it should only be 
shown on Sunday evenings.” 
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“JUSTICE FOR THE CHURCH ”’ 


RITING necessarily before the Prayer 

W Book issue is decided—it has already 

passed the Lords handsomely—we do so 
on the assumption that it will end, to quote the 
Bishop of Durham’s phrase, in ‘‘ Justice for the 
Church.’’ It is unnecessary to dwell any more 
on the doctrinal details at issue. These have been 
fully debated, spasmodically for the last twenty 
years, intensively for the last twelve months. The 
sooner the Church puts controversy on these 
points behind it, the better for it and the nation. 
Had the Measure been defeated in Parliament 
no one could have foreseen an end to the 
wrangling and bitterness which would have 
followed. Beside it the discord of recent months 
would have seemed like harmony. Fruitful 
progress on constructive lines would have been 
indefinitely obstructed and postponed. Now 
debate is ended and the Church can go forward 
with new unity and strength. 

So those, the vast majority, who have favoured 
Revision of the Prayer Book believe. Their 
belief can only be tested by time. It is for the 
Bishops now, and the clergy under them, and 
the laity to whom they minister, to prove that 
these hopes are not vain. It has been the 
contention of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the overwhelming majority of Churchmen, 
supporting him that the Revised Book and 
what it implies will endow the leaders of the 
Church with a new moral power to enforce 
discipline. The Bishops, accused of condoning 
indiscipline, have had to retort that their rules 
of discipline were the inadequate formule of 
1662. Since these formulz have been admittedly 
disobeyed by large sections of clergy for many 
years, the moral authority for enforcing them 
may be said to have been non-existent; 
Opponents of the Measure have complained that 
under the new conditions things will be no better 
in this respect than under the old, for the Bishops 
are given no new legal powers to enforce 
discipline. That is true, though it does not 
necessarily follow that such powers may not 
subsequently be accorded; if found to be 
necessary they could be imposed relatively 
simply by reconstruction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. But it is to be hoped that no such legal 
suasion will be required. In things of this 
kind moral persuasion is far more effective than 
any other. No moral persuasion could be 
exerted through the enforcment of obsolete law. 
‘With the introduction of new law the position 
is vitally altered. | Moral persuasion is still 
difficult, perhaps, but infinitely easier than 
before. If an omen be sought, there is the 
propitious one contained in the Primate’s 
announcement, during his speech in the House 
of Lords, that a deputation of Anglo-Catholics 
has guaranteed loyalty to the new Book. 

To the many sincere opponents of the 
Measure a word of consolation is due. Of 
these the majority have loyally agreed to sink 
their differences in the cause of unity. Of the 
rest a good many, it is not too much to suppose, 
will accept defeat—as they must regard it—in 


generous spirit, and to the extent that they find the 
new regime working well will agree to take thei 
part in it. There will remain, no doubt, a smaj 
section opposed to the new Book who will cop. 
ceive it to be their duty to continue to oppog 
it, and it will be with these that the Bishops 
will have to deal. Unlike the Archbishop of 
Canterbury they regard the doctrinal changes as 
fundamental. An alternative Prayer Book 
consider, in Lord Carson’s brilliant and irrelevant 
phrase, as illegitimate as ‘‘an alternative 
Bradshaw.’’ As the analogy has been used, it 
may as well be countered. If it is anything, 
it is an argument in favour of the New Book, 
If Lord Carson and those who think with him 
were to be guided in their travels by a Bradshaw 
of, say, 1900, they might display to the world 
an exemplary spectacle of uniformity, but they 
would not catch their train. Yet this is precisely 
what they are asking Churchmen to do 
demanding that they shall stand pat by the 
Prayer Book of 1662. It is out of date, as the 
Bradshaw of 1900 is out of date, and if 
wish to reach their destination they must use an 
up-to-date book. 

With the new time-table the trains should ru 
to schedule. It is the belief of those who have 
favoured the new Book that they will. At the 
least, discipline cannot be worse than it has been, 
and may very well be a great deal better. How 
far it will be complete depends upon the loyalty 
which the Church as a whole brings to the new 
conditions. It would be a mistake to suppose that, 
now that the controversy is over, the Church's 
troubles are ended. They are not. They may 
indeed be just beginning. The Bishops have full 
moral power and have undertaken to use it, but in 
the long run success or failure depends very 
largely upon the people themselves, and the extent 
to which they demand loyalty and unity from the 
clergy. The Church has now a chance, with the 
co-operation of all its members, to go forward, 
forgetting its old dissensions, to take its place with 
a new force and leadership in the national life. 
By its accommodating reforms it has emphasized 
what Lord Parmoor has called its ‘‘ traditional 
comprehensiveness,’’ and if it can learn to speak 
with one voice in the future it can become again 
what it used to be and has always been meant to 
be—a national Church, a Church of England. 

It depends on leadership. Great as has been 
the responsibility of the Bishops in their delibere 
tions on the actual reform of the Book, that which 
is about to descend upon them in regularizing its 
interpretation is greater still. Hitherto they have 
been dealing with words; now they must concern 
themselves with deeds. In an age conspicuously 
lacking in leadership, there has been foisted in its 
place what has been well called the ‘‘ shameless 
exploitation of personality,’’ with all the diffuse 
ness, absence of discipline, debasement 
standards and topsyturvydom of values that such 
a condition implies. Signs of it have not been 
limited to the Church. The nation is crying ov! 
for leadership. The Church has a big chance. 

Any comment on the long controversy n0¥ 
happily ended would be incomplete without # 
tribute to the veteran ecclesiastical statesman who 
has so wisely and patiently guided it through 's 
many vicissitudes and brought it to a happy 1ssu® 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury has held office in 
fimes aS anxious, we suppose, as those which any 
of his predecessors has had to face. This week 
he has seen the devoted work of a lifetime 
gowned, and if, as we have reason to believe, he 
now considers his work accomplished and soon 
makes way for a successor, he can look back with 
more than satisfaction on his Primacy. He has 
arned the affection of many and the admiration 
and gratitude of all. 


THE BUFF ENVELOPE 


EARLY every day in the last fortnight 
the correspondence columns of The Times 
have contained letters of complaint against 
the injustice or discourtesy of income-tax 
assessors. The commonest complaint is that the 
assessments have been made on the gross income, 
without any of the allowances to which the 
payer of the tax is entitled by statute. If all the 
people who have been treated in this way had 


| written letters to The Times, its columns, ample 


as they are, would have had room for nothing 
else. 

There is a humorous side to most human 
misfortunes, but this is no laughing matter. 
Income-tax law is now so complicated that no 
one can understand it without expensive legal 
advice. The demands made in the _ buff 
¢nvelopes are written in a language compared 
to which a Pindaric ode is plain conversational 
English; the resultant of forces between the last 
Budget speech and the ambitious rapacity of 
the tax-assessors is that no one knows what he 
has paid on this year, or what he will be pay- 
ing on next, and on what year’s income he is 
how expected to make a return. Two maxims 
of English law are that every man is innocent 
util he is proved guilty, and that if there is 
sufficient ground of suspicion against a man to 
justify the police in putting him on his trial 
for a criminal offence, the prosecution must still 
hot press its case unduly, but must give him the 
benefit of all reasonable doubt. But maxims 
which protect criminals, however wicked, are 
disregarded when the revenue authorities are 
dealing with men from whom the State now 
exacts the rewards of from one to two days’ 
labour in every week. 

In the whole history of the world there has never 
been such ferocious taxation as the hard-working 
middle-class income-taxpayer is now subjected to, 
and the atrocities of the tyrant are executed in an 
lien tongue unintelligible to the victim. The 
Mmallest penalty entailed by the arrival of his 
bulf envelopes is another half a day’s corvée 
it trying to understand the unintelligible. In 
all seriousness we maintain that the Englishman 
who has the misfortune to earn from £800 to 
43,000 a year is the most oppressed person in 
the whole history of the world. Above that 
amount, he gives it up, and hands the whole 

lem over to the: -professionals in income- 
fax; within that amount he cannot afford to do 
%, and has to wrestle with the problem himself. 
are thousands of honest, hardworking 

Men going about under a load of debt for 
Meome-tax incurred through the unintelligible 


complications of the income-tax. They pile up 
their work to pay off arrears until their life is 
one of Egyptian bondage. 

The House of Commons is too busy catching 
the votes of what is called the working man to give 
a thought to the woes of the middle-class man with 
his income-tax, despite the fact, which would be 
evident but for its lack of organization, that this 
class is not only the most powerful but probably 
the most numerous in the State. It is also the 
most loyal, and the only class that has never asked 
either for help or for special privileges at the 
expense of the other classes. It has never denied 
that the income-tax is, in theory, the fairest of all 
taxes, though notoriously it falls with exceptional 
severity on its own members. Yet this is the class, 
to judge by the letters that The Times has been 
publishing, that is singled out for persecution by 
the revenue authorities, not with the malignity of 
the moneylender, but with the clumsiness of 
stupidity and red tape. 

There are only two classes that are making 
money these days—the successful gamblers and 
those who can pass on their increased costs of pro- 
duction to the consumer, and these are the classes 
that find it easiest to escape. The fixed earned 
incomes, those which depend on personal one-man 
exertion and more generally those derived from 
production, as distinguished from manipulation or 
distribution, are those which find themselves most 
heavily taxed, and (if their earners have been so 
unwise as to struggle against unintelligibility) 
heavily mortgaged. There is a large class of new 
slaves in this country who are adscripti to 
Somerset House. They have no desire to escape 
from their just debts, and in their depression they 
are incapable of formulating more than a few 
modest requests. These are that the demands of 
the tax-gatherers shall be clear; that they shall be 
certain, not based on guess work of future income 
either by the earner or by the assessor; 
that at least as much consideration shall be given 
them as is given to a murderer or other suspected 
criminal; that where arrears have accrued, not 
through dishonesty, but through misunderstand- 
ing, reasonable time should be allowed for repay- 
ment; and that all communications to them shall 
be fair, courteous, and, as far as possible, made 
in intelligible English. 

Other reforms may follow. It has long seemed 
to us that there is a fundamental difference 
between income that depends on the health and 
individual exertion of one man and income derived 
from business which is independent of one man’s 
health, and continues to yield profit whatever 
happens to him. Not all such income is in the 
technical sense ‘‘ unearned’; but it is never 
earned in the same sense as the income from a one- 
man business or profession. Tax on the income 
of the professional or salaried man is really a tax 
on capital, for his health, the clearness of his head, 
and his energy are his capital—an asset that is 
constantly wasting, and is sure to be extinguished 
altogether in a few years, more or less. No such 
man is able to save anything with income-tax and 
super-tax at their present height, and death or a 
breakdown of health operates as a capital levy far 
severer than any that was ever suggested by the 
Socialists. The differentiation of income as earned 
and unearned is unreal, and the process must be 
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carried further and on much more scientific lines. 
For that task we need a Chancellor of imagina- 
tion, and Mr. Churchill, if he were wise and would 
indulge his natural independence of thought, 
might be such a man. The party that produces 
such a Chancellor will gain the greatest accession 
of new strength that is to be hoped for, and we 
should like him to belong to the Conservative 
Party, which has most to lose if he fails to 
come from its own ranks. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


IGNITY is a quality that becomes rare in 
[LD exe life. The vulgar naturally resent it, 

the ignorant confuse it with pomposity and 
the timid, who used to ape it, no longer attempt 
to do so for fear of incurring the criticism of the 
vulgar and the ignorant. Dignity has nothing to 
do with splendour and bears the same relation to 
pomposity as virtue bears to sanctimoniousness. 

If the public would care to study the quality of 
dignity they should come down to our theatre at 
Westminster. But they must be careful into which 
chamber they stray. If they arrive before the rise 
of the curtain, as all good playgoers should always 
do, they will find, in the Commons House, a 
ceremony to impress them. They will hear a cry 
of ‘‘ Make way for Mr. Speaker,’’ they will see 
backs flattened to the wall, heads bowed and hats 
removed—even the hats of the policemen—while 
Mr. Speaker, preceded by the mace, solemnly 
marches by the longest possible route from his 
own room to the Chair of the House of Commons. 


* 
* * 


If, on the other hand, they stray into the House 
of Lords, their first impression will probably be 
the casualness of the whole proceeding. Members 
drop in as though by mistake, and sit down with the 
hesitation of park loungers who are tired of standing. 
When the Lord Chancellor appears to take his seat 
upon the Woolsack, their Lordships neither stand 
up, nor even look up. Why should they? He has 
virtually no power over the Assembly. It is not 
for him to decide who shall speak, or who shall 
cease speaking. He can neither criticize nor call 
to order. During the debate clerks and messengers 
move freely about the floor of the House, a thing 
unheard of in the House of Commons. And yet 
the House of Lords, with its far greater freedom 
and its far smaller ceremony, remains incomparably 
the more dignified Chamber of the two, and 
probably the most dignified Assembly in the world. 


* 
* * 


This was the impression in the mind of at least 
one spectator when on Monday afternoon, in the 
most crowded house that has gathered there for 
many years, the Archbishop of Canterbury strolled 
to the table and began to expound the case for 
the revised Prayer Book. Nor did the speech that 
he delivered diminish the impression. Without 
rhetoric, without prejudice, without passion, he 
calmly and clearly said what he had to say. The 
only criticism that I heard of his address was from 
one of the opponents of the new Book, who 
suggested that His Grace spoke more like a wise 
statesman, than like an enthusiastic and sincere 
believer. I replied that no greater praise could be 
bestowed upon an Archbishop of Canterbury. 


If the Primate spoke too little like a Churchman, 
none of his hearers could accuse Lord Hanworth, 
who followed, of allowing them to forget for a moment 
that they were listening to a lawyer. It is remarkable 
how largely the opposition to the Revised Book has 
been recruited from the ranks of the legal profession, 
Lord Hanworth, Lord Carson and Lord Cushendun, 
who on three successive days carried in turn the 
standard of the discontented, have all been lawyers jp 
their time, while the protagonists of the same cause 
in the House of Commons are Sir William Joynsop. 
Hicks and Sir Thomas Inskip. 

Lawyers are strong upon small points and weak 
upon broad views, and it is certainly true that small 
points—although sometimes strong ones—formed the 
principal part of the speeches delivered by both Lord 
Hanworth and Lord Cushendun. Lord Carson, on 
the other hand, whose legal successes have probably 
been more often due to oratorical than to legal ability, 
rightly relied for his effect upon oratory, and oratory 
of the impassioned order, of the kind that is some. 
times denounced as ‘“‘ sob stuff” in a less polite 
assembly. It carried great weight. 


* 
* 


But for those who appreciate an austerer type of 
eloquence these debates will remain memorable for 
the speech delivered by the Bishop of Durham at the 
opening of the third day’s discussion. The Bishop 
spoke not only as a consummate orator but also asa 
courageous priest. He was not afraid to castigate his 
opponents, to demonstrate the fallacies of their reason. 
ing; and to denounce with scorn the language of their 
propaganda. The excellence of his matter was only 
equalled by the perfection of his manner. The wit 
and humour of his opening remarks\and the force and 
sincerity of his concluding periods produced a deep 
impression on the House and must have influenced 
many wavering voters. 


A recalcitrant opponent of the Book observed to me 
afterwards that it was a speech that did not go wel 
with lawn sleeves. I replied that I understood him to 
mean that a good speech was unbecoming in a Bishop. 
But I hope that the Bench of Bishops has not yet 
fallen so low that wit and learning, intellect and elo 
quence are to be considered incompatible with the 
episcopal office. 

First Crrizex 


NOTICE 


§ Next week being Christmas Week, the SaTurDAY 
Review will be om sale a day earlier than usuil. 
Copies will be available in London on Thursday 
evening, and in the Provinces on Friday morning. 


{ The attention of competitors is drawn to the earlier 
closing date for entries to this week’s Literary) 
Competitions. The date is Friday, December 2% 
Competitors are reminded that Christmas posts a 
erratic. Entries continue to be received late, 
are automatically disqualified. 

{ Subscribers who will be changing their addresst 
during the holidays or at other times should notify 
the Publisher at least three days in advance. 4” 
difficulty or delay in obtaining copies of the pap 
should be reported to him. 
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STERILIZATION OF THE UNFIT 


GOOD deal of controversy has raged round 
this subject during the last year, eminent 
medical men writing letters to the Press 

{thereby jeopardizing their professional reputations ?), 
advocating sterilization or the reverse. As to so 
many other questions which are of importance to the 
community, it is not possible to give a direct answer 
to the question whether unfit persons should be 
rendered incapable of reproduction, 

The first question to be considered is, obviously, 
who are the unfit and for what reason are they so 
designated? Is it because of moral, mental, or 
physical characteristics? So far legislation has only 
been proposed for the mentally defective, but it might 
just as reasonably be argued that restriction would 
be desirable in the case of the tuberculous, the 
syphilitic, the intemperate or the insane—perhaps 
gen the unpleasant. We are reminded, in discuss- 
ing this question, of the reported conversation 
between two members of the Society of Friends, 
which concluded by one remarking to the other, ‘‘ All 
the world’s queer but me and thee, friend, and thee’s 
alittle queer.’’ With the passing of the Mental 
Deficiency Act of 1913, a charge was laid on County 
Councils to provide institutional treatment for the 
mentally defective in their area if such persons cannot 
be reasonably controlled at home. This method of 
segregating mental defectives in institutions is, how- 
ger expensive, cumbrous and somewhat futile, 
because it is a common experience that they are 
given their liberty during the reproductive period of 
life. Indeed, some observers will go so far as to 
assert that except for the frequency with which they 
produce illegitimate children, many women would not 
be described as mentally defective at all. 

Disregarding for the moment the clinical diagnosis, 
we have to consider the troubles of the overburdened 
taxpayer. It is a significant fact that while it costs 
fifteen guineas a year to educate a normal child in 
the elementary schools run by the London County 
Council, it costs £55 a year to educate, or try to 
tducate, a mentally deficient child. Special schools 
for defectives are very expensive. But some children 
are incapable of being educated, and they are cared 
for by voluntary associations which give them hand- 
work, music and so on. The outlook for defectives 
{who are kept at school until sixteen years of age) is 
not very bright in the industrial world, where they 
have to compete with normal individuals. There 
they are often outwitted, obliged to work for a small 
wage, or, if they are women, they easily fall a victim 
to the advances of some indiscriminating man. 
Institutional treatment is not at present available for 
more than a fragment of the total number of defec- 
tives in this country, and if it is to be effective it 
should last throughout life. At the age of twenty- 
one, however, the defective may appeal to the visiting 
committee, and may try to be set free, with the 
results that are all too well known. But there is no 
control whatever over the movements of a large 
tumber of defectives who are never under institutional 
treatment. The results of the Mental Deficiency Act 
have, on the whole, been disappointing, dealing as 
they do entirely with education and segregation, and 
some observers think public money is being wasted 
in this way. Writing in Mental Welfare for July, 
1927, a Danish medical officer states : 

If we cannot reach our aim through segregation and super- 
vision, it is our duty to find other ways. . . . Why should we 
Not give them [the mentally deficient] the choice, institutional 
life, or sterilization and free life in the community. .. . Let 
us begin by voluntary sterilization. 

This seems reasonable enough, and a view to which 
Many lay persons might subscribe. We have, on 
the other hand, the opinion of such an eminent 


authority as Dr. Tredgold (Mental Welfare, April, 
1926), who urges the difficulties of selection for this 
particular operation. He goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
demands for discharge of patients who are quite un- 
suitable for discharge are very frequent and insistent. 
. . . This demand cannot fail to be enormously 
increased and more difficult to resist were sterilization 
legalized.’” On the whole, English medical opinion 
is strongly opposed, with a few notable exceptions, 
to anything approaching compulsory sterilization, 
though they bring forward no very valid arguments 
against the voluntary operation. 

When we consider the evils which might accrue to 
the community at large from releasing a fair number 
of mentally deficient persons, we can find a very wide 
divergence of opinion. On the one hand, there are 
those who maintain that sterilization (as opposed to 
castration) would lead to a very large increase in 


venereal disease and its attendant horrors, perhaps 


ultimately landing the mentally deficient in a hospital 
for the insane and thus causing more expense to the 
community. In the course of his or her life, the 
mentally defective might very easily develop 
homicidal or suicidal tendencies even more dangerous 
to mankind than normal sexual proclivities. The 
benefits to be obtained are undoubtedly a diminution 
in the number of unfit children, and a decrease in the 
costly business of segregation, which is at present 
very imperfectly carried out. 

It is unlikely that public opinion at the present 
time would tolerate any measure of compulsory 
sterilization, but the experiment might well be tried 
on a purely voluntary basis, and the cases carefully 
followed up. This unfortunately has not been done in 
those cities in America where the process has been 
made legal, and no records have been kept to show 
how the patients progressed in the outside world. In 
California, at nine institutions, 2,558 persons were 
treated by 1923, in Kansas 54, in Michigan 1. 
From the statistical point of view, these figures were 
of very little value. 

What is required is to rouse the public health con- 
science very strongly with regard to this question of 
eugenics and fitness to propagate the species; to 
insist on some form of health certificate before 
marriage, such as can be obtained in some parts of 
Scandinavia and Germany, and to ensure that the 
expectant mother is shielded to a greater extent from 
those disastrous circumstances of poverty and anxiety 
which at present lead to breakdown or even deficiency 
itself. It is not unlikely that children are being 
trained in mental deficiency institutions to-day whose 
only defect is lack of nourishment, and backwardness, 
due to bad environment. But cases of mental 
deficiency occur in quite normal families, so no system 
of compulsory sterilization would completely solve the 
problem, though it would undoubtedly do much to 
check the present unlimited supply of feeble-minded 
and defective individuals. 

HYGEIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


By Ernest DIMNET 


town eight years ago. I was coming from the 

South, but the line I was on took me to the other 
side of the bay, and I had to take a ferry boat. It 
was a misty morning in February, and every one of 
the piers towards which we were moving was tolling 
its bell, plaintive harmonious bells, so different from 
the bellowings which order boats to shore on Lake 
Michigan. As we drew near, these bells stopped, and 
in less than one minute the breeze and a busy sun 
cleared the bay of its foggy rags, and the mountains 
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appeared. Was this Naples? No, two or three twenty- 
storey buildings—now multiplied by ten—stood in the 
golden atmosphere, but the moment you looked away 
you wondered which of the hills around was Vesuvius. 

California is still derided in America, as Virginia 
must have been in England when the settlers were 
doubtful second sons accompanied by undoubted con- 
victs. It is supposed to be the home of the homeless, 
and the only part of the United States-which cannot 
be told from the accent of its inhabitants. But these 
inhabitants do not care, and nobody who spends a 
fortnight here seems to remember his prejudices. The 
victory of blue over grey is too frequent and 
spectacular, the improbability of the steep straight 
streets, with the subterranean cable singing or cooing 
between the street-car tracks is too striking to let one 
think of petty things. You look indefatigably at the 
pretty houses sitting as well as they can on the declivi- 
ties, at the horizons of park, sea or mountains, clos- 
ing in the avenues, and the vegetation is a delight. 
The bushes of hydrangeas squeezing in the entrances 
are enormous; morning glories climb up to the third 
floor over fading battalions of nasturtiums, everywhere 
rich-foliaged basils with purple clusters of blossoms 
fight the pedestrian for the possession of the side 
way. Nature uses its most skilful method for blend- 
ing the warm and the moist to produce rich greens and 
deep purples, or soft pinks which mere heat would 
promptly spoil. Blessed land! Cockayne! one of my 
countrymen every now and then exclaims, although 
forty-five years ought to have made him callous to 
all this beauty. 

But while I say blessed land or Cockayne, some- 
times I stop near one of those ridges from which a 
whole street seems to be jumping headlong and I look 
at the rows of houses with curious expectation. Sup- 
pose it happened again. Suppose the awful rumbling 
were suddenly heard and all those motionless things 
began to move. ‘‘ Do you ever think of it?’’ I asked 
two sisters. ‘‘ Never,’’ one said, ‘‘ why should it 
happen again?’’ ‘‘ Ten times a day,’’ the other 
answered, ‘‘ and I seldom walk down the stairs with- 
out remembering the awful sensation of feeling them 
alive underfoot.’’ Architects think of it too. You 
never hear building discussed without a reference to 
such masonry as stood it and such as did not. 

San Francisco is as busy a town as any American 
city, but it has the distinction of possessing a few 
loafers. Not only in the long avenue known as 
Chinatown, which might have been conjured away 
from Yokohama, or on the outskirts of the Presidio, 
or near the aviation fields, but even in Market or 
Montgomery Streets. And these loafers are not the 
leisurely orientals whom you naturally expect to be 
doing as little as possible, although they work sixteen 
hours a day in their shops. They are literary-looking 
elderly men, such as you meet in a few intellectual 
circles in New York. These men forget the sameness 
which is the curse of America, and look at the flower 
vendors as if they had never seen any. The sudden 
vision of a row of date trees where you only expected 
cross-roads leads them to count on discoveries. 

There are nooks, too. ‘‘ Where do you want us to 
have tea? ’’ I asked a French lady born here, but so 
full of ancestral idiom and wit that her slightly 
tremulous ‘‘ r’s’’ are a constant subject for wonder- 
ment. ‘‘ Venez,’ she said. In and out of three or 
four squares the sameness of which baffles one as 
much as the variety of Spanish streets and you come 
to a blind alley, called Temple Bar, which in fact 
might be anywhere off the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Book-shops—the real thing—old curiosity- 
shops, the shop above with its entrance in the shop 
down below, all the games of old-world inefficiency, 
and finally a Chinese tea shop. ‘‘ Voila!” Lights 
and flowers, and the oriental quiet, and the Chinese 
refinement and queer but delicious pastry, and over it 
all the smile and warbled French of Feuille Dorée, 
who waits upon you—as perfect a little lady as Asia 
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ever produced for the wonderment of rougher and 
newer races. 

There I sat listening to the melancholy tale of how 
a French colony with its schools, churches and theatres 
is devoured and digested by an irresistible force. How 
soft the language of the Loire sounds near the shores 
where you take ship for China! 


HAIL, VICTORIA! 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


T’S coming. I’m not sure that it has not already 
[=< I do not merely mean for the few—I sup. 

pose I must call them— highbrows ’’ who glory 
in wax-fruits, papier-maché and antimacassars, | 
mean that the whole Victorian epoch is gathering 
glamour for all of us. The other ages of history have 
recently been so pigeon-holed and priced and paraded 
that we are a little sick of them. Speaking for myself 
I prefer a ‘* junk-shop ”’ in the outer suburbs, a hotch- 
potch of horsehair sofas, overmantles, and steel en- 
gravings in maple frames, fireirons, coal scuttles, glass 
paper-weights, wardrobes and what-nots, with all the 
infinite possibilities which lurk in its dark recesses, and 
in the ignorance of its proprietor; I prefer this, I say, 
to your gentlemanly, monotonous ‘‘antique shop’”’ with 
its eternal Queen Anne and Chippendale. 

I was nosing round the other day in one of these 
junk-shops and, on the top of a bamboo sideboard, half 
obscured by a gargantuan meat-cover—what visions 
of Victorian hospitality gleamed from the metal of 
that meat-cover—mixed with an illustrated ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ four odd volumes of some pious Sunday paper 
—long dead phenomenon—and an extinct French 
dictionary ; I saw the flash of scarlet and gold, the fine 
folio dignity, too, that announced a handsome present 
in the book line when we were very young. They 
were ‘ John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character, 
from the Collection of Mr. Punch,’ covering the 
years 1842 to 1864. Of course, I bought them and, 
of course, they have been a nuisance ever since. | 
have work to do and those wretched volumes lure me 
to laze away half an hour before the fire. I have an 
appointment, they make me late; I am expecting some- 
body, they keep me in bedroom-slippers,* feet on the 
hob, dressing-gowned. Now I have finished them and 
put them firmly away on a bookshelf. 

The trouble with them was this. They are not bril- 
liantly drawn—it is no use pretending that Leech was 
a great illustrator, a Forain, a Toulouse-Lautrec, 4 
Hogarth—they are never funny, at least to us, but 
they are a continual revelation of a dead and pleasant 
world. As one idly turns the pages, that world 
passes before one, strange and remote and yet full 
of memories. There are ticket porters, just like Trotty 
Veck; there’s a regular Mrs. Gamp; there’s the Apple 
Woman who sat on London Bridge and read ‘ Moll 
Flanders ’; there’s George Osborne; there’s a dinnef 
at Greenwich, such a dinner as Turner was on 
way to when he chanced to meet the ‘ Fighting Teme- 
raire’; there’s Deputy, the monster boy who stoned 
Durdles in Cloisterham. There seem, in fact, to be 
an uncommon number of Deputies. Most of the pic- 
tures that do not show horses or bathing machines of 
swells, show Deputies, keen-tongued, ragged urchins, 
who throw stones and snowballs, make slides and rude 
remarks, wave brooms or whistle in a_butcherly 
manner. For every ‘‘ Old Gentleman ” there seem 
to have been innumerable “‘ urchins.”’ 

But what an age! How I should like to wea 
loud check tr-s-rs and an overcoat that reached to my 
ankles and made me look like a Noah’s ark man, of @ 
short, square-cut fawn overcoat with a velvet collar. 
In the first case, of course, I should carry a very 
gant umbrella and have wonderful whiskers and a lot of 
w’s in my speech ; and in the second I should walk 
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my hands in my pockets and my cane sticking up out 
of one of them, and I should smoke a cheroot at one 
jaunty angle and wear my brimless topper at another. 
Dash my buttons, how I should like to grow ecstatic 
at the sight of a pair of ankles, rave at bloomers 
and drive a four-in-hand to the Derby ! How I should 
like to have becn ‘‘ Dear Edwin” and have taken 
Emily—and Mamma, of course, and the little fat page- 
boy with a tali hat roped up like a bishop’s—to the 
great Exhibition. How I should like to have worn an 
enormous white tie and a flowered waistcoat in which 
to hear Jenny Lind, and an oil-skin dunce’s cap affair 
in which to have my morning shower-bath. 

How stunning it must have been to be a small boy 
taken to Astley’s or a dragoon among the ladies, to 
shock old aunts with a weed and to sign on as a special 
constable for the Chartist Demonstration, when the 
most adorable, billowing, slender, tender creatures 
would have admired me so, and tightened my belt and 
tremulously handed me my baton. And how I should 
have roared over the new jokes about modern women. 
And the new jokes about cold mutton, and servant 
girls, and lap dogs and modern youth, the sort of 
* Juvenile ” who said: ‘‘ No pastry, thank-ye, aunt. 
It spoils one’s wine so. I don’t mind a devilled biscuit, 
tho’, by-and-by, with my claret.” And all the brilliant 
jokes about fellows who couldn’t ride straight to hounds 
and Frenchmen who got in front of the hounds and 
never washed and were afraid of the volunteers. What 
an age! Oh, to have danced the polka and seen my 
coat-tails fly. Oh, to have been a medical student in 
lodgings and worn an embroidered, tasselled smoking- 
cap, and smoked a colossal meerschaum and decorated 
my mantelpiece with a skull and Angelina’s shoe, and 
have come home drunk in a hansom driven by the wit- 
tiest fellow in a curly top-hat and knee breeches and 
a double-breasted overcoat. Oh, to have had gorgeous 
flunkies and to have been| “‘ so ridiculous ” with my 
pretty cousin, to have enjoyed snow and ice at Christ- 
mas and sunshine in summer, to have lived in the 
world of chatelaines and knife-board buses and Claren- 
ces and gigs and obliging tailors and gin palaces 
and the Canterbury and Tom Sayers, of balloons and 
the rage for Cochin China hens, of chawbacons in 
smocks and old salts and whiskered young men called 
Edward who helped to wind wool, and ‘‘ little wives,’’ 
giddy thoughtless creatures. 

Well, well, that’s all over and done with and no 
amount of wishing can silence the honking of motor 
horns and the oscillating of wireless; no amount of 
wishing can bring down the price of brandy or 
bring back Mr. Tennyson ; no amount of dreaming over 
the drawings of John Leech can slow down the clock 
to its old leisured march, can extinguish the gas 
fires or check the American invasion. But, none the 
less, there’s no harm in wishing‘ for a jolly cloud of 
dust behind the Brighton coach, for hot brandy and 


Bees at the posting house and a blazing, roaring 


crackling Dickensian fire in the coffee-room, d-v-l 
take me, if there is ! 


MY LOVER DRIVES THE HERDS 
By J. B. Morton 


Y lover drives the herds; 
In broken shoes he wanders, - 
And his shirt is torn. 
He is not as tall 
As the wild-cherry tree 
In my father’s garden: 
But in my heart he walks 
In robes of red and green, 
And on his head a helmet, 
And in his hand a spear. 
He is taller than the mountains, 
And he walks in my heart. 


CRITIC AND CRICKET 
By GERALD GOULD 


MONG things not generally known are 
A literary critics. | Nobody, of course, much 

wants to know them; but every now and 
then they deserve and_ receive exposure. 
Mr. William Gerhardi has just performed this 
service for them; and one sees at once that he 
knows his job. For he refers to critics as the 
critics. There are not critics and critics, as there 
are novelists and novelists—Dell and Hull, Hardy 
and Gerhardi. The critics are a single body with 
a single thought. They heave their coagulate 
mass out of obscurity for the sole purpose of ignor- 
ing genius. 

Mr. Gerhardi is no critic, and proud of it. His 
reasons for despising critics—the critics—are 
two: severally conclusive, mutually exclusive. 
Criticism, he says, is a bastard art: as for him, 
he is a creator. On the other hand, criticism 
should be creative, and in the hands of the critics 
it isn’t. Logic, evidently, is not part of a creator’s 
equipment. Even when he descends from the cold 
starlight of Olympus-Parnassus into the critical 
arena, he does not need logic. Possibly, even, it 
would embarrass him. It might prevent him from 
confusing all critics with bad critics. Listen to 
him on the bad ones first : 

They are parasites who, while devoid of both literary gift 
and literary understanding, yet eke out a living in the dark, 
obscure underworld of critical jargon. In these recesses they 
hide their nakedness; they are bitter and uncharitable because 
you have not written the peculiar thing they would but could 
not write. 

The picture, if I may mix a metaphor, strikes 
home. No critic but will recognize his own 
lineaments, distorted by baffled creation. No 
critic, I say; for none is good enough to be any- 
thing but bad. Having given the bad what was 
coming to them, Mr. Gerhardi proceeds to ask: 
‘* Where are the critics? ’—meaning, you would 
suppose, the good ones. But, alas! there are no 
good ones! ‘‘ Once, long ago,’” murmurs 
Mr. Gerhardi elegiacally, ‘‘ ane heard of someone 
named Mr. J. C. Squire; but I believe he has 
long since taken to cricket.” The indictment is 
fit and final. Creators may rest from creating : 
stockbrokers may have their golf, and busmen 
their holidays; but that Mr. J. C. Squire, who has 
merely devoted the whole of his life to the service 
of letters, should play cricket on a Saturday after- 
noon is  unendurable. The case against 
Mr. Middleton Murry is blacker still. He is 
Mr. Gerhardi’s critical favourite—‘‘ for lack of a 
better.”’ But he is a bad critic, because, if 
Mr. Gerhardi did something which he is 
extremely unlikely to do, Mr. Murry would fail 
to appreciate it. Says Mr. Gerhardi: 

I might in half a page give you the melodic and tonic 
equivalent of the music in Tristan and Isolde, simultaneously 
implying a criticism of that work (which, like the Chopin 
passage in Proust, is what creative criticism should be), and 
that critical gentleman will read it unfeeling and unseeing. 

What Mr. Gerhardi might do in half a page must 
remain a matter for Mr. Murry not to see; what 
he does do, in a whole page of that admirable 
paper, T. P.’s Weekly, is to attack the critics 
wholesale because they missed ‘The Dawn’s 
Delay,’ by Hugh Kingsmill, in 1924, and are 
now, he appears to suggest, guilty of discrediting 
a new book, ‘ Blondel,’ by the same author. — 
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My own impression is that ‘ Blondel’ got a 
friendly and early press. I was abroad when it 
was published, myself; for that occasion I was not 
one of the critics; I could say: ‘‘ Let the Green- 
jade wince; my withers are unwrung.’’ As a 
matter of fact, however, ‘ Greenjade’ is one of 
the gentlemen who prefer ‘ Blondel’: perhaps 
Mr. Gerhardi wrote his diatribe before reading 
that critic’s really magnificent eulogy. But the 
diatribe is in any case so sweeping that the cita- 
tion of particular evidence seems idle. Listen: 

Contemporary criticism always tends to discredit contem- 
porary literature by magnifying the shortcomings of a book ; 
whereas it magnifies older works by overlooking their short- 
comings... 

And once again: 

O God, that madest this beautiful earth, when will it be 
ready to reward Thy poets? How long, O Lord, how long? 
There is this to be said in defence of 

Mr: Gerhardi. He is, after all, only putting a 
case sufficiently prevalent to be worth refuting. 
The complaint that critics miss good books is 
often made. And it is an absurd complaint. 
Consider—— 

The problem is practical. Of course, some 
good books are missed. Of course, some good 
books necessarily must be missed. The answer 
to the question: ‘‘ Where are the critics?’’ is 
simply that they are where they ought to be, 
getting on with their job. If each of them had a 
thousand days in the year, and a hundred hours 
in the day, and neither ate, slept—nor played 
cricket—it would still be entirely impossible for 
him to make sure that no good book was missed. 
The perfect critic would naturally read everything 
that was published—I believe that amounts nowa- 
days to some ten or twelve thousand volumes a 
year, or, say, thirty a day. He would also—and 
this is quite equally important—constantly re-read 
all the masterpieces of the past, so that his critical 
sense should always be kept at concert-pitch, and 
his memory of scene, character and atmosphere 
be always clear. He would ignore nothing and 
forget nothing—and nobody would thank him, for 
no paper could find space for his infinitely- 
adjusted allocations of praise. The perfect critic 
does not exist. Nor the perfect anything else. 

And as for the wail that the world does not 
reward its poets, surely that is unworthy of 
Mr. Gerhardi—himself, as he justly claims, a 
creator. Since when, because you possess one 
gift, have you the right to another? ‘‘ No man,”’ 
said a great poet to me once, “‘ is good enough to 
be a poet.’’ And that is true. What reward dare 


_ the poet demand, save the shining and incredible 


and unmerited reward of song? Do we pity John 
Keats for the lack of porridge, or admire him for 
the possession of poetry? A man of genius may 
like to be recognized, and good luck to him! But, 
recognized or not, heshas the genius. And that 
is more than most of us have got away with. 

Not that critics leave it at that. They try, 
though, of course, not always successfully, to dis- 
cover and encourage contemporary merit. They 
have every motive, selfish as well as noble, for so 
doing. Far from “‘ always tending to discredit 
contemporary literature,’’ they are beset by the 
temptation to see swans in geese. For it is jolly 
to have a swan’s feather in your cap. 

They ought not, I admit, to play cricket. They 
have no human claim to leisure and amusement. 


17 December 


And Mr. Gerhardi has in this matter at any rate 
set them the example of abstention. He will 
perhaps be willing to admit, when he reflects on 
the facts and the difficulties, that, whatever his 
attack may be called, it is hardly cricket. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opini: th lves and the manner of their expression, 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
weck, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE BROADCASTING OF MUSIC 


SIR,—I wonder if the B.B.C. receives more com. 
plaints than compliments. Human nature being what 
it is, I should think the complaints predominate. This 
would not mean that the B.B.C. was less efficient than 
it should be, only that it is so good that we can take 
its goodness for granted. When the transmission js 
perfect, I presume the postman’s bag (or are they 
bags?) to Savoy Hill do not burst with congratuk. 
tions, but if anything goes wrong, I will bet that 
inquiries reach them, and if the same thing were to 
happen again indignant letters would appear in the 
Press. It is as well that it should be so, and, the 
B.B.C., being now a Government service, only what 
one must expect. 

What I want to complain of concerns the broaé- 
casting of orchestral music. I belong neither to those 
who despise broadcast music nor to those who declare 
it is as good as the real thing. Considering everything, 
I think it is marvellously good as a substitute, % 
much so that I wish it were better. Against the differ- 
ence wireless makes to the timbre and often in the 
balance of the instruments I make no complaint, 
because the cure must rest with engineering experts, 
and it is silly to complain where one can suggest no 
remedy. But there are some things that might be 
improved. Forte and piano effects suffer so much that 
I almost wish broadcast musicians would render all 
their music between mezso-forte and mezzo-piano. | 
hesitate before saying, in case it is due to imper- 
fection in my receiving apparatus, that in extra-loud 
playing the sound blurs and becomes merely an 
indefinite noise, especially when drums help the row, 
while soft playing allows morse messages, the ringing 
of telephone bells, atmospherics and other noises in 
the ether to obtrude themselves painfully, the music 
often falling away altogether beneath them. There is, 
however, one small but important item in the broad- 
cast of orchestral music that I have never felt came 
off, the failure being due to psychology inherent in 
broadcasting, and not to imperfect transmission of 
reception, and that, I think, might easily be put right 
—I refer to those awkward breaks that occur, especi- 
ally in Beethoven’s orchestral works, the ‘ rests” 
that are so impressive when we hear them in the con 
cert hall, but which do not carry their effect through 
the microphone. 

Every admirer of Beethoven’s orchestral music 
knows these electrical moments, these sudden silences 
when we wait breathless for the next sound in a hall 
filled with the tension of other people waiting silently. 
And I think I might say that all admirers of Beethoven, 
hearing his symphonies through earphones, know thes 
long, these terrible gaps, filled with no tension of # 
waiting crowd, when instead of being swung over 
vacancy on a strong invisible power, our attention sué- 
denly flops and we wonder why the music has no 
started again, and whether the transmission has 
failed, or if it is that the ‘‘ cat’s whisker ’’ has slipped. 

Whatever the psychology, a silent space appeals 
much longer in wireless music than in the concert 
hall, and even if it appeared the same length would, ! 
fancy, still lack in impressiveness. One rather hes 
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tates to suggest alterations in the way of performing 
the classics, and when the work is being relayed from 
a concert hall, one must certainly play it as the 


musician wrote. But when the broadcast is from a 
studio, would it alter the intention of the composer to 
render the time of these ‘‘ rests’’ so that it would 
appear to the listener the length indicated on the score, 
ie., to Shorten it considerably? And considering that 
the composer calculated on the effect produced in a 
concert hall when he wrote the ‘ rest,” might the 
B.B.C. not, when reproducing the music in their 
studio, try the experiment of cutting those long 
“rests ’’ down to the size of silence indicated in a 
score by a comma, the length of time necessary to 
stop the orchestra and begin it again? I think it 
would be worth making the experiment. 
I am, etc., 
Katuaringe M. WI 


GENEVA AND DISARMAMENT 


SIR,—In your article on November 26 on this sub- 
ject, I was glad to see the quotation ‘‘ We no longer 
agree without qualifications that the best way of pre- 
yenting war is to prepare for it’’ of Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson, from a speech which my 
Council has just had the pleasure of reproducing as a 
pamphlet. You draw attention, too, to the Treaty 
obligations respecting disarmament into which this 
and other countries entered when the 1919 standard 
of radical disarmament was enforced upon Germany 
and three other States. Indeed, the tenour of your 
article leads me to believe that many of your readers 
will be glad to know of the petition for general dis- 
armament down to the 1919 standard which is being 
circulated by the National Council for Prevention of 
War, 39 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Those who would 
like to sign or are prepared to help in collecting sig- 
natures should write for full information and copies 
of the Petition as soon as possible, as the closing date 
is January 31, 1928. ' 

I am, etc., , 
RENNIE SMITH, 
Directing Secretary 
National Council for Prevention of War 
39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


SIR,—Only a very few weeks ago you published 
a letter of mine in which I expressed the opinion that 
probably most of the real working intellectuals in 
Soviet Russia had been getting on with their respective 
jobs since the Revolution and were still doing so. 
Since then ample corroboration has been supplied in 
various quarters. 

In one of his recent Sunday Express articles, Mr. 
H. G. Wells recounted how, when he was in Leningrad 
in 1920, he conversed with Professor Pavlof and 
described how this eminent physiologist was continu- 
ing his researches in a very specialized branch of 
brain and nerve investigation under appalling difficul- 
ties. This went on although his work had no sort of 
connexion with the war then being waged against 
the Soviet by General Wrangel in the south and by 
the Poles in the west. 

Again in Nature—the well-known scientific weekly 
—of November 19, 1927, Mr. T. D. Cockerell writes 
on ‘ Biological Work in the Soviet Republics,’ as a 
tesult of some weeks’ stay in Russia and Siberia dur- 
ing the past summer. He says, for instance : 

I had heard of the University at Irkutsk (Central Siberia), 
founded during the civil war, but was' quite unprepared to see 
@ great organization with numerous buildings and strong 
faculties. All this has come into being ir less than ten years. 
At the head of it is Proféssor Sheviakof, well known for his 
Magnificent studies off the Radiolaria. His wife is a daughter 
of the famous zoologist Kovalevsky, remembered especially in 
connexion with Amphioxus. 

I myself have also studied Amphioxus and know Kova- 
levsky’s name well. Mr. Cockerell goes on: 


My wife and I were guests at the Biological Station of 
Irkutsk University on Lake Baikal. ... Later we spent a 
week at Tashkent (in Turkestan). Here also I found a great 
University developed since the war. 


He also mentions that there were 500 students in the 
Biological section. I wonder how many Governments 
have since the war founded two entirely new Universi- 
ties in territories so undeveloped as Siberia is at 
present ? 

And as I write this letter we are all marvelling at 
the worderful wireless musical-box of Professor 
Theremin, of Leningrad University, who has worked 
its problems out in that land which in the opinion of 
our Die-hards is always on the verge of collapse and 
which is known as Soviet Russia. 

I am, etc., 
J. C. MacGrecor 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS 


SIR,—I have read with considerable interest the 
letters on Anglo-Russian relations which have appeared 
in your issues of December 3 and 10, and there are 
two small points I would like to make if you can 
accord me the space. Mr. Trumper fears that those 
of us who favour the resumption of Anglo-Russian 
relations do so only because we are inspired by 
financial interests. The fact that men who fought 
well in the war should now spend year after year seek- 
ing vainly for employment certainly makes one hesi- 
tate to reject any means of encouraging our trade. 
But there is also another and wider aspect of the 
problem which should appeal to Mr. Trumper, and it 
is that a quarrel between two great countries like 
England and Russia is a danger to peace and an 
encouragement to the formation of rival blocs in 
Europe. It is for this reason that we are in favour 
of ordinary decent relations with Moscow. 

As for Mr. Laidlaw’s letter, in which he insists 
that, however a Government may confiscate the pro- 
perty of its own citizens, it must respect that of 
foreigners, while I agree with him in principle, I am 
tempted to remind him that only a month or two ago 
in Geneva Sir Austen Chamberlain, dealing with the 
Hungaro-Rumanian dispute over Transylvania, took 
the view, and was supported in this view by eminent 
international jurists, that a country could not be called 
upon to grant foreigners in its territory more favoured 
terms than it grants to its own nationals. I do not 
necessarily support Sir Austen Chamberlain as against 
Mr. Laidlaw, but I would suggest that in certain cir- 
cumstances, such as a social upheaval on the Rus- 
sian scale, the interests of a relatively small number 
of unfortunate foreigners cannot be allowed to retard 
the return of a whole continent towards normal 
relations. 

I am, etc., 
Dennis VANE 

London, S.W.15 


THE DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE 


SIR,—The article by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in your 
issue of November 26 calls for some comment 
which I hope you will be kind enough to publish. It 
is very natural that the difficulty produced by the 
rivalry in language among European States should 
have special attractions for Mr. Belloc. For he has 
had great difficulties to overcome in gaining his own 
mastery of English, and as to his success with regard 
to English as a spoken language, I had the pleasure, 
not long ago, of hearing Mr. Belloc use it in a way 
that is certainly rarely heard in Holland, by professed 
students or even by schoolboys. ‘ 

Mr. Belloc suggests that standard Dutch, by which 
I suppose he means the Dutch spoken by educated 
people in Holland, is the result of ‘‘ universal com- 
pulsory mechanical action by the State.” One does 
not expect a popular writer to be well-informed on 
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such abstruse matters as the history of language, but 
surely Mr. Belloc might have known that Dutch was 
spoken by educated persons for some little time before 
there was a question of State action—indeed, before 
there was any State to act at all. Anybody who should 
have advised the poet of ‘ Reinaert de Vos’ to write 
his work in German would have been taken for a 
lunatic. And in the six or seven hundred years since 
this poem was written no State action has been 
necessary to make Dutch compulsory: social circum- 
stances were quite sufficient, in Holland, in just the 
same way as in England. 

Of course, political circumstances might have made 
a difference. The Rhinelanders of present Germany 
belong rather to Holland, linguistically, than to 
Middle or South Germany, the home of standard 
German. But political facts are facts that can no 
more be ignored than other facts. No Rhinelander in 
his senses will advocate the adoption of Dutch, just as 
no Italian will adopt Spanish, although the differ- 
ences between Italian and Spanish are a good deal 
smaller than between Dutch and German: the advan- 
tage of expressing one’s thoughts in one’s own 
language is not easily given up. 

I am, etc., 
E. KRUISINGA 
Nieuwe of Litteraire Societeit, Gravenhage 


LITERARY ENGLISH 


SIR,—In your issue of December 10 you report on 
the competition for the prize offered for ‘‘ a sentence 
which shall most grossly violate the conventions of 
literary English without becoming unintelligible or 
ambiguous.’’ What do you and your readers make 
of the following sentence, the first on a leaflet issued 
on behalf of the British Museum Reading Room, 
asking readers not to crowd the room by using it 
unnecessarily ? 


‘‘It is probable that, besides the books not 
accessible in other libraries, for the purpose of con- 
sulting which tickets of admission to the Reading 
Room are granted, readers have frequent use for 
other and commoner books.”’’ 


I am, etc., 
A. NEAVE BRAYSHAW 
72 Westborough, Scarborough 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


SIR,—Ever since I became intelligent and went to 
Cambridge I have been interested in Oxford. and your 
Oxford correspondent. His current epistle is a delight- 
ful excursion in the art of patronizing. But I can leave 
him to the President of the Oxford Union, except to 
remind him of the pre-eminent position of the Cam- 
bridge Historical School in the world of Arts, and 
that the Historical Tripos, in ‘‘a predominantly 
Science University,’’ is now, I believe, the largest of 
the Triposes. My point is with you. Why cannot we 
have a letter from Cambridge? I know three or four 
dons who write very pleasantly. 

I am, etc., 
Ceci, NorTHCOTT 

Plaistow Red Triangle Club, 

Greengate Street, Plaistow, E.13 


[You shall have one shortly.—Ep. S.R.] 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


SIR,—It was nice to see how some of your corre- 
spondents rose to the defence of Charles Kingsley. 
In a period of irreligion and materialism, he was a 
robust and outstanding challenge to its callousness 


and, quite apart from such literary merits as he pos. 
sessed, deserves to be remembered on that account, 

In 1848 he published his ‘ Politics for the People’ 
and a forceful passage is the following: ‘‘ We haye 
used the Bible as if it were AN OPIUM DOSE for keep. 
ing beasts of burden patient while they were being 
overloaded—a mere book to keep the poor in order,” 

It will probably astonish many people to learn that 
this phrase was not invented by Bolshevists in Moscov, 
but by a clergyman of the Church of England, a Canon 
of Winchester, writing seventy years before Bolshevism 
was heard of. 

Nor should the attitude of the clergy at that time 
in relation to the slavery question be forgotten. When 
after a long struggle the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery in the British Dominions passed the Commons 
and went up to the House of Lords, it was there 
rejected by an overwhelming majority ; of the Bishops 
all but two (of whom one was the Bishop of St 
Asaph) voted for the retention of slavery. When a 
year or two later the Abolition Bill came up a second 
time, it was again rejected by the House of Lords, 
and again a majority of the Bishops voted against the 
Bill. 

I am, etc., 
** TOURNEBROCHE ” 


MODERNIST POETRY 


SIR,—In ‘A Survey of Modernist Poetry,’ by 
Laura Riding and Robert Graves, which Mr. Shanks 
notices in last week’s SaTurRDAY REviEw, there is a 
very, serious omission which all readers of the book 
will regret. Is it possible that these qualified antholo 
gists are unacquainted with the work of the poet Ha-ha 
Goings? Let greatness speak for itself: 


MOONRISE 

Riding 

drink bobbing stars 

upon broomsticks 

witchlight 
croaks the quagmires the 

the great toms are wailing eiow-eeiow-atzz 
Sphits-tcotss 

damnfcrash shrieks and a 

hush 


skeleton 
is trailing 
mouldy bones 


There we see the nude secret of poetic inspiration. 
Was ever genius more apparent than here? Pray note 
the subtle placing of each choice word; the restraint 
shown in punctuation; the characteristic ‘‘ nothing in 
excess.” I ask your readers candidly, fearlessly, was 
ever such a plethora of luminous thought and passion- 
ate emotion packed into so few words? A 
captious critic might notice a merely superficial 
and formal similarity between Mr. Cummings’s 
‘ Sunset’ and Mr. Going’s ‘ Moonrise.’ Personally | 
would be the last to suggest that the former gentleman 
is a plagiarist. Any similarity is probably due to the 
fact that two equally great minds are engaged on the 
same absorbing esthetic problem. 

We poor stick-i’-the-muds, with our balmy wits, 
wonder (1) Why a poet, to whom free, forceful, 
beautiful speech is given, should stutter and 
hiccup like a stale cuckoo that has lost its voice? 
(2) Why a ‘“ modernist’? poem not stillbom 
should assume in words the shape of a petrified and 
pre-historic plesiosaurus, or other extinct creature, 4 
though the poor thing were inspired among the fossils 
in a museum? (3) Why, e.g., Helen, whose face once 
sailed the thousand ships, should now be so beggared 
of beauty that she must needs now appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the naval world with a gesticulating skul 
and crossbones? 
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Confidentially, Sir, I give it as my private opinion, 
parebones-poetry induces curvature of the spine; and, 
taken in large doses, addles the wits. 

I am, etc., 
James’ A. MACKERETH 


THE THEATRE 
CROOKS’ APPEAL 


By Ivor BROWN 


The Wreckers. By Arnold Ridley and Bernard Merivale. The 
New 
March Hares. By H. W. Gribble. The Ambassador’s Theatre. 


dramatic critics to recollect, amid such fragments 

of tranquillity as Christmas allows, their more 
poignant emotions of the last year. What then does 
my sub-conscious eject, if I may use the modern trans- 
lation of the verb ‘‘ remember’’? Not much that is 
poignant and a great deal that is puerile. What I 
term ‘* puerile,” I do not dismiss as piffle, since in the 
theatre I am most willing to accept that spirit which 
deems us to be ‘‘all boys together.’’ A dramatic critic 
who could not accommodate himself to that mood 
would either go mad or retire at the close of a brief 
career of violent expostulation on the Shavian model. 
For my own I manage to plod on and keep the passion 
moderately fresh mainly because I am still susceptible 
to the delights of that nonsense which is not ashamed 
of itself. The intolerable play is that which hesitates 
to be puerile while being incapable of any adult aus- 
terities. The year has given us plenty of whole- 
hearted childishness; the crooks have been crookeder 
than ever and have been as busy as bootlaces in the 
craft of ‘* double-crossing.’’ 

Like the great public, I can yield again and again to 
Crooks’ Appeal. If we look at the list of the year’s 
long runs we find that the crook-nonsense has easily 
defeated the sex-nonsense. Since the journalism of 
the kinema has, with its bright brevity, reduced Sex 
Appeal to an algebraic formula, we may do as much 
for Crooks’ Appeal and put it that, in the theatre, S. A. 
cannot be equated with C. A. but that C. A.=S. A.+ 
4M. By this I imply that, on the showing of 1927, 
a competent play about stolen jewels will give an 
equally competent play about stolen wives four months’ 
start and then outdistance it. S. A. does, as a rule, 
get off the mark with a spurt. The procedure is well 
recognized and I regret to say that the more simple- 
minded members of my own profession are essential 
accessories. An innocent critic confesses that he has 
been deeply pained by the too evident contents of Lady 
Superba’s slumber-suit and by the too-ardent ambition 
of her ladyship to be a heroine to his lordship’s valet. 
The publicity-staff of the theatre bring out their largest 
trumpets and write S. A. in letters of flame across the 
town. The play, we learn, is quite the naughtiest 
that ever sneaked through the Censor’s Office and is 
emerged with its pyjamas uncut. The crowds gather 
and there appears to be a keen suburban interest in 
this terrific issue of the moment. Are, Lady Superba’s 
pyjamas to be endured in a civilized city? The slum- 
ber-suit almost drives prayer-book and bible out of the 
Papers and we can forget for a moment that new priest 
is but old press-agent writ large. 

But S. A. does not last the distance and in the end 
we find that C. A. is the better runner. The supply 
of cheeks that crave to be set blushing and of lips 
that say ‘‘ Ooh”? when Lady Superba takes up her 
Site of battle on the divan is less than the multitude 
who like to see a corpse fall out of the cupboard when 
the hero goes to get himself a drink. The childish- 
hess that does not paddle nervously in gore and goings- 
on, but fairly wallows in the mixture, has had a good 
year of it and there will be many whose notion of a 


A BOUT this time of the year it is customary for 


jolly Christmas will lead them to ‘ Dracula,’ where the 
vampire is more than the vamp, to ‘ The Silent 
House,” and to similar homes of furious unreason and 
of ghoulish unrest. In this company of criminal 
associates ‘ The Wrecker ’ can hold its own. Even if 
you do not wish to see it, you can hear quite a deal 
of it by attending Congreve and Miss Evans in the 
neighbour house. ‘ The Ghost Train’ has spawned 
and the new drama of locomotion is no _ less 
rich than its parent in noises ‘‘ off’’ and non- 
sense ‘‘ on.” In the case of ‘ The Ghost Train’ the 
stage managerial staff had perfected the mimicry of a 
railway-train in full roar and rattle. It is the wisdom 
of the world that if you know a trick you may as well 
repeat it and Mr. Arnold Ridley is only following the 
recipe of our fashionable novelists by continuing to 
turn theatre into train and by forcing the railway- 
manager to cry ‘Go She Must’ when he knows that 
the wrecker has designs on his pet express. In addi- 
tion to the pleasure of hearing the racket of a great 
terminus within the theatre as well as the racket of 
motor-traffic outside you may also practise the familiar 
sport of spotting the sinner. I confess that the authors 
had me beaten, but I also protest that they did not 
play crooks’ cricket. Was it or was it not a woman 
in man’s clothes who flitted about the signal-box on 
that terrible night with dope and destruction in 
menacing hands? 

It may be argued that this play relies too much upon 
Noise Appeal, but the element of C. A. is sufficiently 
strong. An affair of heart between an International 
Rugger man and a lady detective is interspersed with 
murder, lunacy, and locomotives, but this piece will live 
by its scene in the signal-box with the ‘‘ Rugger’’ man 
tossing his lucky penny to settle which lever must be 
pulled to save the doomed express and not by any 
voluptuous largesse of Sex Appeal. After all, if 
C. A.=S. A.+4M, C. A.+N. A. should be the equiva- 
lent of S. A.+8M. The author of time-tables in this 
piece, well played by Mr. George Elton, may have 
tq schedule the article as ‘‘ Stops in October,” but not 
before. Mr. Sewell Collins has produced the piece 
most capably and the minor parts are played with a 
real sense of character, notably by Miss Norah 
Howard, Mr. Vaughan Powel, and Mr. Herbert Rose. 

‘ March Hares ’ is pyjama-drama, not exploiting Sex 
Appeal but laughing at it. At least the author appears 
to be mocking, but his purpose is none too plain. 
‘** You will go safest in the middle,” said the Roman : 
but the doctrine is dangerous inthe theatre. ‘ March 
Hares ’ belongs to that category which is neither polite 
enough to be true comedy nor rough enough to be 
true farce. It deals with the conversion of tempera- 
mental and inadequate lovers to a higher state of 
temperature and adequacy. The instrument of instruc- 
tion is an invasive ‘‘ vamp” who is only a fisher of 
men for their own good and the method includes face- 
slapping and some antics in slumber-suits of such 
Oriental magnificence that Disraeli would have been 
proud to sleep thus emblazoned and empurpled. I 
must confess that the more I see of such skittishness 
the more I prefer wreckers, buccaneers, gunmen, and 
the malevolent house-parties of Crookery Nook. But 
I must equally admit that Mr. Gribble, whose play 
might easily be reduced to a tornado of stupidity by 
clumsy acting, has fallen into some of the kindest and 
cleverest hands in London. Mr. Nicholas Hannen, 
who has turned producer, has the extremely difficult 
task of keeping the piece on that razor-edge of gay 
unreality which lies between mental wit and physical 
fooling. On this narrow gangway his slumber-suited 
team do their turn without a lapse and Mr. Hannen can 
be proud of the result. He has, of course, great 
experience and talent in his players. Miss Athene 
Seyler’s pseudo-vamp is delicious, Mr. Leslie Banks is 
a fine dour convert from the grumpy to the glowing 
lover, Miss Hilda Trevelyan is a jolly bundle of mater- 
nal embarrassments, and Mr. Ronald Simpson is 
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gravely nonsensical with just the right touch. I used 
to praise Miss Alison Leggatt’s acting when she was 
playing small parts in still smaller plays at Hampstead 
and elsewhere. She established herself in ‘ The Fan- 
atics ’ and now proves once again her extreme ability 
to make the finest shades of feeling expressive even 
amid a general atmosphere of hearty nonsense. 
Mr. Gribble’s play is no great matter, but the presen- 
tation of it has the best appeal of all, that of Brain. 
The players did not quite reconcile me to the drama- 
tist’s ideas of pleasantry but they make tolerable a 


night which was equally lacking in true comedy and 
true crookery. 


ART 


MURAL DECORATIONS AT THE 
TATE GALLERY 


By J. B. Manson 


ONTEMPLATION of the Mural Decorations in 
( the Refreshment Room at the Tate Gallery 

arouses other considerations than those directly 
concerned with the decoration itself. It is the hope, 
and part of the purpose, of the promoters of the 
scheme that these decorations may prove an inspira- 
tion leading in time to the foundation of a 
real school of mural decoration equal to that which 
existed in the Middle Ages. This is a matter apart 
from the art and outside the purpose of the artist, but 
if these decorations are to be the basis of such a move- 
ment one has to regard them from another point of 
view than that of the purely pictorial pleasure which 
the paintings provoke. 

It cannot be said that modern mural decoration has 
been particularly successful either in England or 
elsewhere. The fault seems to be that little considera- 
tion is paid to the special character of the problems 
presented by mural decoration. Nothing could be 
much worse than that strange heterogeneous collection 
in the Royal Exchange; the paintings in Westminster 
Hall are rather more successful; but both are 
characterized by a similar type of treatment which is 
rather difficult to define, but which seems to consist 
of the partial modification of the painter’s usual 
style by a flat mannerism which operates quite 
inconsistently. 

It appears to have been considered that mural 
decoration involves nothing more than the pictorial 
covering of a wall. One might just as well have 
bought pictures from the Royal Academy and pasted 
them on to the walls. But the so-called realism of 
ordinary painting is out of place in mural decoration. 
In that very special branch of art other considerations 
arise. The Pantheon in Paris provides a signal object- 
lesson of this. The contrast is striking between the 
decoration of Puvis de Chavannes, who, with his feel- 
ing for the character of the wall, and its environment, 
has created a special sort of atmosphere and the 
perfect tone, and those of, say, Jean Paul Laurens, in 
which all feeling of the wall or of decoration is lost in 
the clamour of the ultimate expression of realism. 

There must be considered not only the character of 
the wall, but the special circumstances in which it 
exists. There ought to be a kind of co-operation 
between the artist and the wall itself, so that the wall 
becomes, in a way, part of the means of expression. 
It is as though the artist were to force the wall to 
reveal some secret inherent in it. Probably this is 
only completely possible when the painter is able to 
use fresco, or some other medium, on the actual surface 
of the wall, and this, for many reasons, is not possible 
in England. Essential quality is lost when the wall 
has to be covered with canvas or some other material. 


The case of the Refreshment Room at Millbank js 
somewhat exceptional. In the first place, the room 
itself was quite unsuitable for the purpose for which 
it was used. It was a gloomy, mechanical room, 
with hot-water and other pipes on the walls, and 
iron girders forming an ugly row of pillars down the 
centre. To have decorated it in harmony with its 
character, the special gifts of a modern artist like 
Mr. Edward Wadsworth would have been required, 
and the result, though probably a coherent work of 
art, would have made the room still less appropriate 
as a refreshment room; which is praise, not deroga. 
tion, of Mr. Wadsworth’s art. So the room at 
Millbank had to be not so much decorated as trans. 
formed. False walls had to be erected behind which 
the engineering works were discreetly hidden, and 
the iron girders were turned into pillars of pale gold 
by the ingenuity of Mr. Lionel Pearson. 

The fault of most mural decoration is that it is too 
realistically pictorial, and that it is too illustrative, 
which is to say that the literary aspect of the matter 
is much too prominent. The artist has failed to solve 
the special problem even if he has always been aware 
of it, which in many cases does not appear obvious, 
The interest of Mr. Rex Whistler’s decorations at 
Millbank is mainly literary. They illustrate a story, 
a diverting and adventurous story of the ‘ Pursuit of 
Rare Meat,’ and they are peculiarly appropriate to the 
transformed room which they adorn. They make no 
demands on the spectators, whose digestions will not 
be disturbed by any problems of modern art. They 
give an additional pleasure to eating and may possibly 
make the waitresses better and brighter people. 
From an extraordinary conglomeration of buildings, 
whose incongruity is only to be justified on the 
grounds of amusement, the party sets out on its now 
celebrated pursuit, cheered on its way by a delight- 
ful family, which, if it be not the Sitwell family (as 
has been suggested), is not less variegated and 
distinguished. What happens to them may be followed 
with entertainment and delight, until, at the end of 
a perfect day, they return to their anachronistic 
home. 

They have passed through landscapes of many 
kinds, have encountered strange animals, have seen 
trees which exist neither in China nor Peru, and have 
had delectable adventures which he who lunches may 
also enjoy. But although they have made satisfactory 
progress, the day has not progressed with them; 
there has been no change in the temperature, the 
weather, or the light. Would it not have added 
variety to have painted the full sun-burst at noon, a 
dramatic thunderstorm in the afternoon by the time 
they had got to China, a ‘‘ foolish sunset ’’ (to quote 
the other Whistler) gilding the Claude-like Park, and 
an arrival under the blue canopy of a starlight sky, 
with artificial lights shining from the windows of 
their house of many mansions? The whole is a never- 
failing, never-dull fantasy in a bluish green in which 
the vermilion of the hunting chariot forms a recurrent 
note or motif. 

Mr. Whistler has achieved just the right degree of 
realism. He has created a special atmosphere, has 
arrived at the exact tone, which is as important as 
quality of colour in mural decoration. The whole is 
precisely appropriate to its purpose. He has a senst 
of style, a truly remarkable facility, and that special 
gift of drawing things without immediate reference to 
Nature, with results which are almost more authentic 
than life itself. But if these decorations are to form 
the basis of a new impulse in mural decoration i 
England, it is important that they should not also 
be strictly regarded as the keynote of future work. 
Knowing the spirit of imitation of a proved success, 
which informs so much of modern art, it is important 
to remember that each occasion of decoration presents 
its own peculiar problem. It will not always be 
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appropriate to gild the aspidistra, and what is suitable 
for the tinsel atmosphere of the Refreshment Room 
may be incongruous in other places. 

If the uneducated rich who, according to Lord 
D’Abernon’s witty speech at the unveiling, are bleat- 
ing for guidance, are to go to the Tate Gallery for 
instruction, it is to be hoped that they will receive it 
in a liberal spirit; that they will not insist on the 
walls of their houses, refreshment rooms, offices, etc., 
being covered with ‘ Tales from Whistler’ because 
they know them and because they have been such a 
success, but will venture into the unknown by giving 
the artist a free hand and will not lay upon him the 
burden of a story to be illustrated. Among the artists 
chosen for such decoration commissions, which are 
already coming along, I hope to see the name of 
Miss Ethel Walker, who has the right spirit of 
decoration, the right sense of tone, colour and line, 
and whose work shows that her ‘ constellation is 
right apt for this affair.”’ 


MUSIC 


THE GRAMOPHONE—CHRISTMAS 
RECORDS 


HE new records issued by both the Gramophone 

and Columbia Companies reflect the holiday 

season. Apart from a number of carols 
and other ‘‘ seasonable’’ music, most of the 
things offered are of a light and _ popular 
nature. The most interesting piece of music 
is Cherubini’s ‘ Anacréon’ Overture, which has 
been recorded for Columbia by the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, under Willem Mengelberg. 
Cherubini is one of those composers who achieved 
very considerable fame in their own lifetime, but 
whose reputation has since suffered an_ eclipse. 
Beethoven regarded him with a respect which does 
not seem to have been wholly reciprocated, and was 
influenced by him in his treatment of the voice and 
especially in the composition of ‘ Fidelio,’ which owes 
a great deal of its general character to the example 
of Cherubini’s ‘ The Water Carriers.’ His music is 
not, perhaps, quite of the first rank, but his overtures, 
at any rate, deserve more frequent performance than 
they get in England. The Overture to ‘ Anacréon,’ a 
one-act opera, is an excellent example of his style, and 
is a most welcome addition to the record-catalogue. 
It is very well played, but the recording suffers from 
that hollowness of tone which is too frequently 
apparent in the new process, and the strings in par- 
ticular sound thin. The Overture occupies three sides 
of two discs, the fourth being occupied by the 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s eighth Symphony. 

Other orchestral records include the ‘ Hansel and 
Gretel ’ Overture, conducted by Albert Coates, Elgar’s 
third and fourth ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ Marches 
(H.M.V.) and a selection from ‘ Die Fledermaus,’ 
conducted by Johann Strauss. Marcel Dupré has 
recorded for the Gramophone Company two of Bach’s 
Chorale Preludes for organ, which are admirably 
played and reproduced. Among the choral records 
two madrigals by Wilbye and Weelkes, sung by the 
choir of the Chapel Royal (H.M.V.) and four carols 
sung in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor (Columbia) 
deserve mention. There are numerous operatic airs 
and excerpts of the familiar kind, while among several 
pianoforte records that of the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s so-calléd ‘ Moonlight ’ Sonato played by 
Paderewski (H.M.V.) is worth hearing, if only for the 
masterly interpretation of a hackneyed piece. Kreisler 
has made new records for the same company of his 
favourite ‘ Caprice Viennois ’ and the no less familiar 
Humoreske by Dvorak. H. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—94 


Set By PETER TRAILL 


A. The following appeared in a recent “‘ agony ”’ : 
“To D. LOVE MEANT, final, rather than endure 
your contempt, seven years ago in car outside resid- 
ence.’’ We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an expansion and 
elucidation, in the form of a letter from the man to 
D. The letter should not exceed 250 words in 
length. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a poem, in not 
more than sixteen lines, in praise of the Waratahs, 
who will meet England on January 7, having already 
beaten Ireland and Wales. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 K 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 94:, 
or LITERARY 94s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Fri- 
day, December 23, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SarurDAy Review for December 31. 
Neither the Editor nor the setter of the Competitions 
can enter into any correspondence with competitors. 

Note the early closing date. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 92 
Set sy GERALD BULLETT 


A. One bright morning during the second week 
in December the fattest of the turkey-cocks musters 
his hens about him and delivers to them, in good 
crisp English, a speech concerning the approach of 
Christmas. What does he say? For a fragment 
not exceeding four hundred words of his speech 
we offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best original 
Nursery Rhyme (in four-lined stanzas) written to 
the title ‘ Clever Clarence’ and- complementary to 
‘ Simple Simon.’ The rhyme-scheme need not -be 
exactly the same as that of ‘ Simple Simon.’ Not 
less than two and not more than three stanzas are 
required. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Gerald Bullett, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. BULLETT 


g2a. Turkey-cocks are not the fine fellows I thought 
them. Their prose is poor, their verse is lame, their 
sentiments are commonplace, and in place of wit they 
have nothing to offer but facetiousness and a kind of 
ghastly jocularity. Lester Ralph comes nearest to 
presenting the proud simpleton that I had in mind 
when I—so injudiciously—set this competition. Doris. 


Elles is a good second, though I will confess 
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that her joke about the turkeys ‘‘ having their heads 
turned ’’ is a little too grim for my taste. However, 
humanitarianism must of necessity be suppressed 
during this sanguinary season of goodwill, so this 
entry certainly deserves its prize. A not too 
enthusiastic commendation is extended to R. Gardner, 
whose turkey-cock modelled himself on Mark Antony : 


Hens, turkeys, countrywomen, do ye have fears! 
Twill very soon be Christmas; naught delays it. 
The eating that men do means death to us; 

Our good is oft interned in their bones. 

Such is our fate at Christmas. The brutal farmer 
Hath told you Christmas was fictitious ; 

It is not so; it is a grievous truth, 

And grievously shall we come out of it. 

Here, unknown to brutal farmer and the rest,— 
The brute is a dishonourable man ; 

So are they all, all dishonourable men,— 

Come I to cry our Christmas funeral. 

He seemed our friend, faithful and just to us, 
And said that Christmas was fictitious ; 

But the brute is a dishonourable man. 

He hath brought captivating tit-bits home, 

With which we did our general crops full fill: 
Why all this food so rich, nutritious? 


To quote from the other efforts would be unkind 
both to authors and readers. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Consorts, sisters, co-mates of fattening, 
Gather about me. Christmas draweth near; 
About whose advent I have been informed 
By that well-versed, long-wattled gentleman, 
The Stag, the Parent of us all. He knows 
Full well its meaning, having seen no less 
Than three recurring Christmases. 
He bids us have no fear; and I concur. 
Think you we should have thus been nourished 
For our Apotheosis? Saints have starved 
For theirs—lean fools who hungered after death, 
And e’en before it. We are now reserved 
For some bright future, rich in fattening meal, 
And sharps well mashed, and toppings truly ground. 
Like Christianity our ancestors 
Came from the East. Shall we go West, forsooth, 
As sacrifice in Western Festival? 
This has been mooted by the clownish youth 
Who brings us food, and prods us with a stick 
‘What time we gobble it. I count him naught; 
And e’en have pecked him in your sweet defence, 
Aye, pecked him shrewdly. He avers that this 
Our present happy state is mere prelude 
To cruel slaughter, and the maws of Men. 
I trust the Stag, far wiser, statelier far, 
More venerable than that yokel. He has seen 
Shop windows gaily decked with mistletoe 
And holly branches, when he has been abroad 
Upon his avocation, and he says 
That those white geese, with wings ungainly spread, 
And those plucked simulacra of ourselves 
That hang amidst them, merely indicate 
The aspirations of our henchman, Man, 
To wing to Heaven with us, symbolized. 
Those wingless wights must ever symbolize ! 
Let us then, happy in our state, devour 
Man’s homage, satisfied that we must be 
Thus fattenéd through all eternity. 

LESTER RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Of course, you are all thinking about It. And, of course, some 
of you have been spreading fantastic and sentimental notions 
about It—Ethel and Lena, for the love of grit, stop gobbling. 
Stand out here. Now then. You had better listen carefully 
because I know. And it’s quite on the perch that I shan’t be 
able to look after you much longer. Jessie, for that remark 
you will kindly put two feathers in the Chicks’ Welfare Box. 
In a few days’ time, then, we may all be gone. Some of us, 
I hope, will travel together, though naturally I shall have a 
better send-off than the rest of you. There is a rumour that I 


am to be decorated, but that, of course, is neither up nor over, 
The point is that wherever we go we shall meet with a welcome 
that may turn the strongest head. This, you should know, jg 
most undesirable, and I] warn you earnestly to be on your 
guard. There is nothing to laugh at, Florence, you foolish 
girl, Where do you think the silly geese are now that left 
home with so much fluster three weeks ago? I had it officially 
this morning that all of them had their heads turned before 
they had been out of the pen a week. And once that happens 
a bird might as well be moulted and done for. Because it’s 
finished. Still we all know what geese are. I well remember 
almost from the egg seeing my old father about this time of 
year shaking his wattles and quoting the old saw: ‘“‘ Geese on 
earth, good grill to men.” How it annoyed my poor mother, 
too. But that, of course, is neither off nor under. It is quite 
understood that when we leave here we do not allow our heads 
to be turned in any circumstances. Apart from that we shall 
certainly enjoy the change. You will see fresh feathers, and be 
able to turn your beaks up at them to your heart’s content, 
while I shall hope to have some intelligent conversation with 
birds a little nearer my own standing. Ah! Is that meal approach. 
ing? Retire all ten paces until further instructions. . . . 
Doris 


g2B. To receive such entries as these is indeed a 
chastening experience. Not a single Nursery Rhyme 
worth printing was received, though a great many 
attempts were made. Competitors (their name is 
legion) who submitted verses beginning ‘‘ Clever Clar- 
ence lost his balance,’’ need not have wasted time and 
energy in an impossible search for a suitable rhyme 
to Clarence, since I was careful to give them latitude 
in that respect. I recommend G. M. Graham for the 
First Prize, though his verses have nothing of the 
Nursery Rhyme quality; and in my opinion either of 
two out of the three entries submitted by Gordon 
Daviot deserves the Second Prize. As for the rest, | 
leave them to a merciful oblivion. A disappointing 
lot—mea culpa. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Hear the tale of Clever Clarence 
And the Christmas pie he bought. 
He was honest in appearance— 
So, at least, the pieman thought. 


Notwithstanding this, the pieman, 
Thinking of a small affair 

With a certain Simple Simon, 
Asked for payment then and there. 


Clarence, having paid him gladly, 
Found the pie devoid of meat. 
But the pieman fared as badly, 
For the coin was counterfeit. 
G. M. GraHaM 


SECOND PRIZE 
(1) 


Clever Clarence caught so many 
Flats that he grew rich, 

He skinned them as he went along 
And left them in the ditch. 


When kindly creatures pointed out 
How dreadful was their grief, 

Said Clever Clarence, ** Let’s get up 
A fund for their relief.”’ 


He took the chair, and opened things, 
To make their object clear, 

So they in common decency 
Created him a peer. 


(II) 
Clever Clarence, out of cardboard 
Made a dozen pies, 
And set them on a little stall 
Before the pieman’s eyes. 


** Alack! the pieman said, what luck 
That stance to you allotted? ”’ 

‘* A pie a day to stay away!”’ 
Cried Clarence, and he got it. 

Gorpon Daviot 
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NEW ‘BACK NUMBERS ’—II 


IME deals strangely with reputations, but with 

few Georgian reputations has it dealt so oddly 
as with that of David Garnett. Round about 
1922, he was famous as the author of a soberly nar- 
rated, highly fantastic story, ‘ Lady into Fox.’ Hav- 
ing once combined De Foe and fantasy, he was 
obliged, or thought himself obliged, to continue work- 
ing that formula for a while, but before 1930 apparently 
found that little more could be got out of it. There- 
upon his celebrity underwent some decline, until, in 
the early ‘forties, he reverted to an early enthusiasm, 
and devoted his dry, distinguished style and discreet 
jrony to botanical subjects. Only the SaruRDay REVIEW 
among literary periodicals of the period seems to have 
remembered that at the outset of his career Garnett 
was the discoverer of a new variety of mushroom, 
and it was with surprise that most critics greeted the 
series of small volumes in which the amours of vege- 
tables and garden flowers were presented by Garnett. 
That day, however, is long past, and Garnett now 
enjoys a definite place among the few writers of his, 
or any, period who have made vivid to readers the 
passions which convulse the botanical world. A century 


before Garnett, a parodist of the work of Erasmus 
Darwin had written : 


Alas, that partial science should approve 
The sly rectangle’s too licentious love! 


And, despite all the freedom with which from 1890 to 
1940 English novelists had discussed the more intimate 
of human relationships, there were not lacking those 
who deprecated the reporting of horticultural orgies. 
But, we can all see now, they were wrong. 


* 
* * 


Garnett was no purveyor of vegetarian pornography. 
He had observed what he had observed, especially 
among his favourite mushrooms; but he gave readers 
his results with perfect detachment, and in a style 
which was full of antiseptic irony. Prudery went 
absurdly far when it, so to speak, denied entry into 
fiction to every cabbage that could not produce its mar- 
riage lines, and in an access of insular virtue recoiled 
from a too French French bean. And those were ill-ad- 
vised admirers who, needlessly blushing over the mature 
works of Garnett, sought to restore him to favour by 
the resurrection of such writings of his youth as 
‘Lady into Fox,’ ‘A Man in the Zoo,’ and ‘ The 
Chaste Chimpanzee.’ It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that there was about 1945 a craze for revival of 
juvenalia. Take the group of writers who shortly after 
the war of 1914-18 were awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize, a group which included Garnett. Every one of 
them was supposed, in the ’forties, to have done his or 
her best work in the ’twenties, or at least to have stood 
in some signficant relation to that period and to have 
got out of touch with the spirit of the next generation. 


* 
* * 


Even the level and persistent Mr. P. G. Wodehouse 
was constantly described as having lost the rich old 
Georgian flavour in the humorous books of his seventh 
decade, and even Mr. Aldous Huxley was said to have 
lagged behind the progress of artistic and social ideas. 
As a matter of fact, and this paper had at least an 
u of the truth, those very different writers had 
in no degree fallen away. The engaging folly of 
Mr. Wodehouse was, if anything, ahead of that of the 
New age in everything but its slang, and Mr. Huxley 
was out of the movement only in the sense that he 
had arrived at the destination to which so many of 
the better writers of the day were travelling. In a 


measure, a similar defence might have been made of 
several other writers, grave or gay, surviving from the 
*twenties into the ’forties. 
* 


That is to say, prose writers. For in verse the men 
of the ‘twenties were quite obviously left behind. The 
Georgian anthologies of new verse were by then mere 
curiosities to most of those who looked into them. 
Nature, indifferent to the feelings of the most deserving 
of men, had produced a number of poets without the 
slightest encouragement from Mr. Marsh; and these 
unsponsored creatures were pouring forth verse which 
would have broken the heart of any Georgian compo- 
sitor. I write ‘‘ compositor,” advisedly ; for the novelty 
of the new verse was first of all typographical. The 
mild and not quite unprecedented innovation popular- 
ized in the ’twenties and ’thirties by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe, who discarded capitals at the beginnings of his 
lines, had been altogether surpassed by the abandon- 
ment of punctuation, the cultivation of ingeniously per- 
sonal spelling, the democratic invitation to the com- 
positor, as first reader of the poet’s work, to record his 
response in expressive misprints, and the adoption of 
the device of printing lines upside down when they 
contained paradoxical matter. Not all the poets who 
were revolutionary in the ’twenties and later; had gone 
the whole way. Miss Stein, for a notable instance, 
had sharply reacted against the new movements, and 
austerely limiting herself to not more than three repe- 
titions of the same word and not more than two breaks 
in sense in any one line, was holding aloft the banner 
of old loyalties. Mr. Flint, though holding to his 
early Georgian theories, had not developed beyond 
them, and seemed to many a set reactionary. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, having achieved a prodigious bulk of work 
by inserting in mockery the lines of other poets between 
his own, had exhausted the entire corpus of earlier 
English poetry, and was simply leaving blanks between 
his own lines, with invitations to readers to fill them 
up. A yet greater demand on ingenuity was being 
made by Miss Stutz, who was giving the world her 
still virginal emotions in asterisks, leaving readers to 
make what they could of her sternly reticent work. 


* 
* * 


Dramatic literature had progressed in violent con- 
trast. After the pyjama school, the inverts, the inex- 
pressibles and other groups had spent themselves, 
there had been a curious outburst of lyrical and 
heightened speech in the drama, in response to a 
demand which fiction and poetry did not meet. In part 
the tendency was unfortunate, but every age has its 
Stephen Phillips; in the main it was a salutary pro- 
test against an arid realism. Those who most bitterly 
denounced it were chiefly actors of the old Georgian 
school, persons brought up in the belief that primary 
emotions and nobility of utterance had no part in 
drama. In some other departments of literature there 
were simply logical developments from the methods of 
the Georgians. Thus biographies grew to enormous 
lengths and were documented to the point of being 
unreadable, the climax being reached with Smith’s 
‘ Arnold Bennett,’ the first volume of which was 
devoted to the topography of the Five Towns, the 
second volume to the discussion of the methods by 
which the Babylon Hotel accommodated visitors from 
Lancashire, the third to the peculiarities of the manu- 
script of ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ the fourth to ‘ Arnold 
Bennett as I Knew Him,’ and the fifth to ‘ The Truth 
About an Author.’ Mr. Arnold Bennett protested, 
quite early in his career, against the issue of any 
complete edition of his works, but he never foresaw 
such an exhaustive biography. 

Stet II. 

* Back Numbers,’ in its usual form, will be resumed 

when this interlude is at an end. 
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REVIEWS 
RHODES AND SPENGLER 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


Rhodes: A Life. By J. G. McDonald. Allan. 
15S. 


R. McDONALD, though he has written a book 

of fair dimensions, does not replace or, so far as 
I can see, even aspire to replace any of the earlier 
lives of Rhodes. He is himself almost entirely 
dependent on them for the career of his hero up to 
about 1890, when they first met. He might with 
advantage, from the point of view of formal 
biography, have depended on them a little more 
after that date. This would have given a better 
proportioned and _ better emphasized narrative. 
Mr. McDonald devotes, for example, little more than 
a page to the Parliamentary inquiry into the Jameson 
Raid, before which Rhodes gave evidence, and which 
found that he had failed in his duty as a public man. 
He prefers to describe Rhodes, as he himself knew 
him, at home on the veldt. He tells us much that is 
exceedingly interesting and intimate of this aspect of 
a great man. But it is reminiscence, not biography, 
useful as it will be to the future historian. 
Mr. McDonald was ill-advised, I think, in cumbering 
the story of what he does know with a lengthy account 
of matters which he was obliged to take from the 
testimony of others. 

What specially interests me in this book, however, 
is the fact that Mr. McDonald quotes a number of the 
very suggestive remarks made about Rhodes by 
Spengler. He quotes them, it is true, because they 
appear to him to praise Rhodes and seems hardly to 
discern what Spengler meant by them, but in so 
doing he affords an opportunity of considering how 
far the theories set forth in the ‘ Decline of the West ’ 
can be applied in this particular instance. 

The most significant passage in which Spengler 
refers to Rhodes runs as follows: 


I see in Cecil Rhodes the first man of a new age. . . . [He] 
is to be regarded as the first precursor of a Western type 
of Cesars, whose day is to come, though yet distant. He 
stands midway between Napoleon and the force-men of the 
next centuries, just as Flaminius, who from 232 e.c. onward 
pressed the Romans to undertake the subjugation of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and so initiated the policy of colonial expansion, stands 
between Alexander and Cesar. Strictly speaking, Flaminius 
was a private person—for his real power was of a kind 
not embodied in any constitutional office—who exercised a 
dominant influence in the state at a time when the state-idea 
was giving away to the pressure of economic factors. So 
far as Rome is concerned, he was the archetype of opposition 
Czsarism; with him there came to an end the idea of state- 
service, and there began the, “‘ will to power ” which ignored 
traditions and reckoned only with forces. Alexander and 
Napoleon were romantics; though they stood on the threshold 
of Civilization and in its cold clear air, the one fancied 
himself an Achilles, and the other read Werther. Czsar, on 
the contrary, was a pure man of fact gifted with an immense 
understanding. 

But even for Rhodes political success means territorial and 
financial success, and only that. Of this Roman-ness within 
himself he was fully aware. But Western Civilization has not 
yet taken shape in such strength and purity as this. It was 
only before his maps that he could fall into a sort of poetic 
trance, this son of the parsonage who, sent out to South 
Africa without means, made a gigantic fortune and employed 
it as the engine of political aims. His idea of a trans-African 
railway from the Cape to Cairo, his project of a South 
African empire, his intellectual hold on the hard metal souls 
of the mining magnates, whose wealth he forced into the 
service of his schemes, his capital Bulawayo, royally planned 
as a future Residence by a statesman who was all-powerful 
yet stood in no definite relation to the State; his wars, his 
diplomatic deals, his road-systems, his syndicates, his armies, 
his conception of the “* great duty to civilization ’’ of the man 
of brain—all this, broad and imposing, is the prelude of a 
future which is still in store for us and with which the 
history of West-European mankind will be definitely closed. 


Dr. Spengler’s presumable vision of the royal 
splendours of Bulawayo will probably bring a smile to 


the lips of those who have visited what is reported to 
be not even a very comfortable town. Other and more 
serious criticisms also occur. Are not the Roman 
expansionists, such as Flaminius, or Lucullus, whom 
Ferrero chooses as the first of a new type, paralleled 
as exactly by the British soldiers and traders who 
conquered India in the name of John Company? And, 
if so, what becomes of the inevitable development of 
the Western culture, through Napoleon, who repre. 
sents Alexander, and some future representative of 
ie into the power-civilization which shall be its 
end? 

But Spengler’s parallels must always be understood, 
whether he himself will agree to it or not, as drawn 
very loosely and as providing merely suggestions 
which stimulate thought, not statements of fact. It 
is absurd, for example, to claim, as some of his 
disciples have done, that his ‘‘ law” enables us to 
correct systems of Egyptian chronology drawn from 
other evidence. But if we do not seek to stretch or 
compress what we see of history to fit the Spenglerian 
bed, we shall find there many valuable suggestions. 
And it is true that Rhodes was a statesman of a new 
type. Spengler puts his finger on the precise point of 
novelty when he speaks of ‘‘ a statesman who was all- 
powerful yet stood in no definite relation to the State.” 

It is true enough that he was long a member of the 
Cape Parliament and held the office of Premier of the 
Cape. But these positions were no more than 
auxiliaries to his real power, which rested on his own 
wealth and on the support of other wealthy men. It 
was not as Premier that he committed the most 
spectacular action of his career. For the Jameson 
Raid must be held to have been his action, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Chartered Company. If 
it can be said of any event in history that it was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder, it can be said of this 
event, and Rhodes’s share in it can be summed up 
by saying that while he tried, too late, to avert the 
blunder, he never shrank from the crime. No Cape 
Premier could have caused the disaster which was 
mainly traceable to him, and it is highly probable that 
he would have caused it if he had never held office at 
all. 

He was not, of course, even in his own time, the 
only representative of the new type of politician, 
whose power depends on his influence, not in 2 
deliberative assembly, but in financial circles, Donald 
Smith, first Lord Strathcona, was just such another. 
These two are rather inclined to confuse our judgment 
(I think Rhodes has a little confused Spengler’s) by 
the fact that they drew their wealth from the develop- 
ment of new countries, and therefore, even if only 
superficially, resembled the Roman ‘‘ expansionists ” 
who brought back millions from campaigns in Asia 
and Gaul. But I rather fancy that for their successors 
we shall have to look for men whose campaigns have 
all been made within our own boundaries. 


THE NOVEL 


Aspects of the Novel. By E. M. Forster. 
Arnold. 6s. 

Scheherazade. Or the Future of the English 
Novel. By John Carruthers. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 


O one is better qualified to write about the novel 

than Mr. E. M. Forster, for in the opinion 
many he is our finest living exponent of the novelist’s 
art. It would be unnecessary to speak of the charm 
of his style, of his beautiful controversial manners, 
were it not that they have a part to play in these 
lectures—the réle of predisposing us always to assent. 
Is it possible that these eight exquisite chapters, the 
very words of which arrange themselves in patterns 
agreeable to the eye, were originally delivered 4S 
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lectures? Mr. Forster says so; he even apologizes for 
their ‘‘ informal, talkative tone.’? So might the Bird 
of Paradise apologize for the beauty of its plumes. 
But though his readers will not readily tire of express- 
ing their gratitude and indebtedness to Mr. Forster, 
it is possible that he himself may be a little weary 
of the stream of incense. Though when he pays a 
tribute himself, how beautifully he does it: 
Scheherazade avoided her fate because she knew how to 
wield the weapon of suspense—the only literary tool that has 
any effect upon tyrants and savages. Great novelist though 
she was—exquisite in her descriptions, tolerant in her judg- 
ments, ingenious in her incidents, advanced in her morality, 
vivid in her delineation of character, expert in her knowledge 
of three Oriental capitals—it was yet on none of these gifts 
that she relied when trying to save her life from her intolerable 
husband. They were but incidental. She only survived because 
she managed to keep the King wondering what would happen 
next. Each time she saw the sun rising she stopped in the 
middle of a sentence, and left him gaping. ‘* At this moment 

Scheherazade saw the morning appearing and, discreet, was 

silent....’’ We are all like Scheherazade’s husband, in 

that we want to know what happened next. 

Was ever generalization more neatly and subtly 
led up to? We could not bring ourselves to disagree, 
even if we wanted to. The natural and the lazy way 
of reading a book of criticism is to accord it a 
moderate measure of attention until one reaches a 
definite judgment about an author one knows. If one 
agrees, the critic is right, probably right about every- 
thing; if not, he is wrong. The partisan reader, who 
sets out bristling with preconceived loyalties and ani- 
mosities, may find himself at first disappointed in 
‘Aspects of the Novel,’ because Mr. Forster seldom 
gives utterance to an absolute judgment—his strictures 
and commendations are delivered by the way, in the 
process of finding categories and furnishing them with 
appropriate novelists. He does not adopt an historical 
method ; he imagines all the novelists of the last two 
hundred years writing busily in one large room; and 
tries to peep over their shoulders and peep into their 
minds. This is a great relief—to have the static quality 
of art reaffirmed. The fashion of imprisoning a work 
of art in the pigeon-hole of its period takes all the 
zest from criticism. | 

The novelists, then, meet on equal terms. But 
where is Balzac, where is Stendhal, where is 
Turgenev? Mr. Forster does not mention them; 
perhaps they do not fall within his categories. 
That is the difficulty of having a plan, even a plan 
as elastic as Mr. Forster’s; it has to be exclusive and 
as it were plan-proud. In the category of ‘‘Prophecy’’ 
are included Dostoevsky, D. H. Lawrence, Herman 
Melville and Emily Bronté. Some of these also find 
their way into ‘‘Fantasy,’’ along with Peacock, Max 
Beerbohm, Virginia Woolf, Walter de la Mare, Beck- 
ford, James Joyce, Sterne and Swift. Most of the 
others are accounted for under the headings of ‘‘ The 
Story,’’ ‘‘People’’ and ‘‘The Plot.’’ To justify the com- 
position of these groups, Mr. Forster gives extracts; 
his eye for essential resemblances, hidden under a 
wide dissimilarity of subject and manner, is most 
remarkable. He succeeds in cutting several royal 
roads through his subject and persuading us that 
novelists who seemed to have little in common, Vir- 
ginia Woolf and Sterne, for instance, lived in the 
same street and are near neighbours. Indeed, he 
rather points to roads that are already in existence 
than makes them himself. 

Of course, one cannot always (happily) agree with 
him. Of Scott he says: ‘‘ Think how all Scott’s 
laborious mountains and scooped out glens and care- 
fully ruined abbeys call out for passion, passion, and 
how it is never there!’’ But surely it is wrong to 
deny Scott passion; the scene of the Laird of Dum- 
biedikes’s death, for instance, has the quality in a 
high degree. ‘‘ Hawthorne,’’ he says, ‘* potters too 
anxiously round the problem of individual salvation ”’ 
to have the true freedom of the fantasist. But a 
writer must have something to be fantastic on: and 
Hawthorne’s foundation seems to me a very adequate 


one. Again, I refuse to be humble in the presence of 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence, though Mr. Forster urges 
humility upon me; and I cannot see in the work of 
Mr. Norman Matson a tithe of the interest he sees. 

Having voiced these few discontents with Mr. For- 
ster’s brilliant, illuminating and wholly delightful 
study, I turn to ‘ Scheherazade,’ by Mr. John Car- 
ruthers, an interesting pamphlet written in a hard- 
hitting journalistic style. Mr. Carruthers scatters his 
opinions with the utmost freedom : he calls Proust dull 
and mentions the two of Mr. Huxley’s stories which 
are of lasting importance. But his real concern is with 
the future of the English novel, a discussion from 
which Mr, Forster refrained. Why have we no modern 
novels that are undoubted masterpieces? he asks, and 
he actually provides an answer. After analysing briefly 
“* the philosophies of life’’ held by various modern 
novelists, he convicts them all of being chained to a 
belief in nineteenth-century mechanistic materialism. 
They are ignorant of the philosophy of organic pur- 
pose which has taken its place. Discussion of the 
changes which the adoption of this philosophy will 
produce in the work of novelists brings Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s stimulating essay to a close. 


L. P. H. 


THE D.N.B. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 1912- 
1921. Edited by H. W. C. Davis and 
J. R. H. Weaver. Milford: Oxford 
University Press. 21s. 


HIS supplement is planned more modestly than its 

predecessor, which covered the period 1901-1911. 
The average length of articles has been reduced, and 
so far as that has been achieved by judicious choice of 
details and concise phrasing this brevity is to be com- 
mended. But we cannot applaud it when it has been 
secured by omission of facts which an inquirer may 
reasonably expect to find in such a dictionary in order 
to leave room for comment. We must complain par- 
ticularly of articles on authors which supply no com- 
plete list of works. Bibliographies are appended to the 
articles on Alfred Austen and Stephen Phillips, the 
latter an excellently critical piece of work by Mr. H. B. 
Charlton; the article on Andrew Lang, by Professor 
G. S. Gordon, otherwise a model, provides no similar list 
of his writings, nor does the article, by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, on Austin Dobson. This last is perhaps the 
chief disappointment among the literary biographies. 
It is sound in the contention that Dobson’s immense 
knowledge of the eighteenth century did not enable 
him to make the past live again in his biographies, 
and that the slighter the interest of his main subject 
the better was the result; but it reveals such incapacity 
for appreciation of his poetry as should have dis- 
qualified Mr. Gwynn for the task of dealing with a 
writer who was first and last a poet. The articles on 
scholars, and the subjects include Henry Montagu 
Butler, Ingram Bywater, T. K. Cheyne, W. J. 
Courthope, Robinson Ellis, Ginsburg, B. B. Rogers, 
Roby, Verrall, are all well done, and should meet the 
requirements of the inquirer who wishes merely to 
learn where they affected the learning of their day as 
well as the needs of the specialist who looks for 
critical estimates of their work. Verrall’s theory about 
the growth of scepticism in Greek drama could hardly 
have been more tersely and lucidly expounded than 
it is here. 

Of the political biographies, easily the most 
important is that of Joseph Chamberlain, by the late 
H. E. Egerton, a full, clear and balanced monograph, 
in which the somewhat obscure processes of thought 
by which Chamberlain arrived at his eventual position 
in regard to Imperial and fiscal questions are carefully 
set forth. But it is to the accounts of lives made 
memorable and brief by the war that most readers 
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will turn first. Two columns give us a summary of 
the heroic career of Albert Ball, V.C.; three the life 
of Nurse Cavell; the same space is given to an account 
of Captain Fryatt’s work and a discussion of the 
illegality of his execution as a franc-tireur of the sea. 
Julian Grenfell, W. L. Robinson, F. S. Kelly, at once 
one of the greatest of scullers and a musician of bril- 
liant promise, and many others make up a body of 
biography to be read with melancholy pride. Of the 
ampler military articles we must write more critically. 
That on Lord Kitchener, by Sir Frederick Maurice, is 
unsatisfactory in its treatment of the Kitchener- 
Curzon controversy, and ignores the pretty ‘generally 
known fact that Kitchener began in India with 
dangerous heresies afterwards abandoned by him. 
The article on Lord Roberts, from the same pen, is 
on the whole better, and the estimate of Roberts’s 
methods in the South African War is genuinely 
critical. Roberts did the Empire a great moral ser- 
vice by restoring confidence at a critical time; but for 
the most part he manceuvred the Boers out of their 
positions and upset their plans rather than defeated 
them, and the legacy he.Jeft to Kitchener was far more 
burdensome than was then supposed. 

Of many biographies in other categories which 
invite comment, we can mention but few: Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s graceful sketch of the career of Lord 
Redesdale; Mr. Ian Colvin’s successful attempt to 
correct the popular misconception of Sir Ernest Cassel ; 
and Mr. Harold Begbie’s candid presentation of 
William Booth. Like the East India Company, the 
Dictionary ‘‘ prefers the humdrum style,” but vivacity 
is not altogether to seek. There are some very happy 
touches in Professor Gordon’s columns on Andrew 
Lang; the ‘‘ sometimes generous ”’ in the notice of 
Labouchere is an agreeable squeeze of lemon; Mr. 
John Palmer’s description of Tree’s acting is delicious, 
and ‘‘ an enthusiastic personality at issue with an 
unpractised pen ’’ is a neat summing up of Tree the 
author. 


NEW NELSON LETTERS 


Life and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis. By 
G. Cornwallis-West. Holden. 3os. 


HE appearance of twelve new letters from Nelson 
must rank as an event. It would do so even if 
they consisted only of more or less formal reports, or 
even of communications’to his tailor—we should rather 
like those! But the letters which Major Cornwallis- 
West has unearthed were addressed by Nelson to 
‘* my dear friend,” Admiral Cornwallis, a man for 
whom he had a particular affection and to whom he 
could speak freely. They are thoroughly interesting 
and amusing letters on their own account, for Nelson 
was an admirable correspondent. Cornwallis himself, 
whose letters form the bulk of this book, had a stiff, 
awkward style which tends to hide his really lovable 
personality. ‘‘ Dear Nelson,’’ he would write, in reply 
to the affectionate ‘‘ My dear friend,’’ with which the 
other always opened. In many ways they were a 
curious contrast. Nelson, for instance, was lucky; 
but Cornwallis never once met a French ‘leet at sea, 
except when he was too weak to pursue it. As a 
letter-writer Nelson had the happy gift—denied to 
most men of his age—of jotting down exactly what he 
thought at the moment without ornament or reserva- 
tion. That alone would be sufficient to make his 
letters the most interesting feature of this book. 

He speaks his mind very freely indeed. Of the 
veterans, Lord Howe and Barrington, he observes that 
they are ‘‘ comfortable and strong in their elbow 
chairs, but feeble when tossed in the Bay of Biscay.”’ 
Of Napoleon he writes bitterly: ‘‘ It is really shock- 
ing that one animal should disturb the repose of 
Europe.’”’ ‘‘I never saw a Frenchman yet fight for 
fighting’s sake,’’ sounds a little unfair; but then it 


was Cornwallis who first taught his brilliant junior 
‘* that we could always beat a Frenchman if we fought 
him long enough ’’—and it was really not a bad idea 
to fix in a midshipman’s mind. Nelson sends Corn- 
wallis, as a present, ‘‘ a small cask of haddocks,”’ 
from ‘‘ your faithful and affectionate friend ’’; and 
he is grieved beyond measure when Cornwallis, a life- 
long bachelor, suggests that Nelson’s marriage may 
affect their relationship and, perhaps disincline him 
for active service. As a fact it made very little differ- 
ence in any way. The most curious of all the Nelson 
letters is one in which the hero, writing from Palermo 
in 1798, evidently in a gloomy mood, declares that he 
can foresee ‘‘ but little real happiness on this side of 
the grave,’’ and ‘‘ when it shall please God to call 
me I shall go with pleasure ’—in fact he longs to 
die. Yet, as Major Cornwallis-West points out, he 
was at that very moment supposed to be basking in 
the smiles of his beautiful Emma! But he would not 
be Nelson if he did not contradict himself. It is cer- 
tain that he loved Lady Hamilton; it is certain that, 
in his better moments, he realized how much he owed 
to her; but this letter seems to suggest that there were 
times, even in those early days, when he saw clearly 
how differently he might have ordered his life. 

Some of these papers, though not all, have appeared 
recently in the Daily Telegraph; but there is much 
new material, and a great advantage in seeing it 
all together in book for. The Cornwallis letters 
throw new light upon such episodes in our 
naval history as the proposed destruction of 
the French Fleet in Brest by fire-ships—it 
never got beyond the ‘‘ proposal’’ stage—or the 
brilliant little action of June 17, 1795, in which Corn- 
wallis, a master of naval tactics, beat off with seven 
ships the pursuit of no fewer than thirty Frenchmen, 
inflicting heavy loss upon his pursuers. Letters 
received by him, and reprinted here, include a long 
series written by an officer who served with the British 
forces in India in the campaign against Tippoo Sahib, 
which should be of real value to military historians. 
They have been cut, unfortunately—but then so have 
Nelson’s. And that, perhaps, is the one serious com- 
plaint against an otherwise fascinating book. Nelson 
is a public institution: no matter what he says, we 
want to hear it. And to prune his letters down, as 
Major Cornwallis-West has evidently done, is like 
knocking chips off the column in Trafalgar Square. 


THE REAL RIGHT STUFF 
Cursory Rhymes. By Humbert Wolfe. Benn. 


N writing a book of verses ostensibly for children, 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe has wisely followed the line 
of least resistance; that is to say, he has written with 
not even one eye on his audience, and solely to please 
himself, perhaps knowing—for he cannot pretend to 
complete innocence—that thereby he will please every- 
body. Judged sternly from a child’s point of view, 
there is dross as well as gold in this collection; the 
introductory verses, though they will amuse parents, 
will be voted dull in the nursery ; and the four ‘ Poems 
against Doctors ’ are merely facetious. But when the 
child reaches ‘ The Bluecoat Boy,’ he will realize that 
here is a poet worth taking the trouble to understand. 
‘ Praise of Famous Men ’—of which this is a specimen 
number : 
Then, as yellow, green, and grey, 
silver, brown, and red 
books in brilliant rocket-spray 
burst about his head, 


and, as = after petal 
climb the skies, and hang, 

“* Love me,’’ hear him cry, “ a little 
since I loved you Lang.”’ 


—he will probably skip. But in ‘ Seaside ’ he will find 
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what Henry James might have called the Real Right 
Stuff : 


First, the luggage cart— 

eleven trunks, four cases, a bath, a perambulator 
and me on it for a start; 

but, not an ordinary cart, not an ordinary load, 

rumbling and grumbling down the steep side of 
Parkfield Road. 

No! a cart that has the tang of the sea about it, 
and the grip 

of the ~ strange mast against the skyline, of the 
rst ship, 

and all the trunks (and me) wearing the magical shapes 

of the old traveller’s cargo of dreams—of peacocks 
and apes. 

But for daintiness of fancy and delicacy of music 
there is nothing in this charming book that can com- 
pare with ‘ The Return of the Fairy.’ A lovely little 
idea, unpretentiously and lyrically expressed, with wit 
and humour and with that hint of a deeper significance 
which is poetry, this tale—told in a series of seven- 
teen small poems—has the mark of permanence upon 
it. It is the tale of a fairy who, having been stolen 
from men, has never quite discarded her human nature : 

There was always a whisper 
that set her apart 
in, the jewel they gave her in 
place of a heart, 
e beauty that springs 
from the menace of death: 
in immortal things. 


And so: 


lest sorrow might stain with 
her maculate beau 

the mirrors of fairyl 
she is sent back to earth, where she finds her exceed- 
ing smallness to be a great obstacle to the enjoyment 
of social life. The last three poems in this group are 
as exquisite, in their very pretty fashion, as anything 
that Mr. Wolfe has given us. Mr. Albert Rutherston’s 
illustrations are five in number and disappointing in 
quality. 


LONDON LONG AGO 


London Nights of Long Ago. By Shaw 
Desmond. Duckworth. 


HE man who essays to write about the London of 

1900 may well merit the name of historian. For 
the gulf that divides the London of that period from 
the London of to-day is one not to be measured by 
years alone. A new era has come into being: ancient 
landmarks have disappeared and a city that our fathers 
would scarcely have recognized has arisen upon their 
site. Victorian London was more or less static. The 
world went very well then—for the moneyed classes, 
at least—while, as for the poor (save for an occa- 
sional riot in Trafalgar Square, easily quelled) they 
knew what their place was, and they kept it. 

We have gained much, no doubt, in those twenty- 
seven years, but it is difficult to resist the impression 
that we have lost something too. Certainly the 
London that Mr. Desmond remembers so well was a 
more leisurely place than its successor. The era of 
the taxi-cab and the motor-’bus was not yet. Pas- 
sengers were transported at a leisurely rate of pro- 
gress from their homes to their offices in horse-drawn 
"buses or tram-cars: the rich could afford to ride in 
hansoms, which had just ceased to be regarded as 
daring innovations. Travel was cheaper—as, indeed, 
was everything else. There was a line of horse-’buses, 
owned by the London County Council, which would 
carry a passenger from Waterloo to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, via Waterloo Bridge, the Strand and Par- 
liament Street, for one halfpenny! There was another 
’bus, too—it has apparently escaped the memory of 
Mr. Desmond—which, starting from Piccadilly Circus 
at about two o’clock in the early morning, arrived at 
Brixton Hill some thirty minutes or so afterwards. 
Sixpence was the sum demanded for the journey, or 


any portion of it. Smoking was permitted inside the 
*bus, and the floor was always carpeted with straw, 
for a reason that will be obvious to any discriminating 
reader, It should be added that fights between the 
passengers were not infrequent. 

A walk along the Strand would reveal many 
changes to the London visitor who may have returned 
to his familiar haunts after the absence of a quarter 
of a century. Casually noting the entire disappear- 
ance of the top-hat—which was the normal form of 
head-gear in 1900—he would probably experience a 
feeling of resentment at the fact that it is impossible 
to obtain a drink at any licensed house after midnight. 
He would, too, observe with surprise that the Tivoli 
is now a picture-palace. Then it was one of those 
small, intimate music-halls which were the delights of 
the London of that period. George Robey, who had 
not yet succumbed to the lure of revue (seeing that 
revue itself was unknown), was one of the “ star ” 
turns at the Tivoli, Marie Lloyd was in the hey-day of 
her success, and a young Scotsman, named Harry 
Lauder, was slowly winning his way to recognition. 
At the Lyceum, Henry Irving was finding Shakespeare 
a profitable proposition. The old Strand Theatre stood 
where the present Strand Tube stands to-day, while a 
few yards farther west was Terry’s Theatre, which 
has long since yielded to the assaults of the house- 
breaker. And then there was the old Simpson’s, the 
removal of which must be lamented by every devout 
gastronomer. Even Mr. Desmond’s fluency forsakes 
him when Simpson’s is his theme. ‘‘ Of the original 
Simpson meal,”’ he writes, ‘‘ I refuse to speak, because 
it is indescribable ”’ : 

You trained for it, however, by stages, and when appetite 


flagged, you watched the obese white-capped chefs as with 
knife and carver hanging under the curve of the belly, they 
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pushed before them upon their smoking chariots the sirloins 

and barons, and so wooed appetite once more. And when the 

knife went in—oh! the gravy. 

And—oh! so many other things not less desirable 
that are recalled in these vivid pages. If Mr. Desmond 
occasionally assumes the réle of a rhapsodist rather 
than of a recorder, that arises, no doubt, from the 
very necessities of the case. The temptation to senti- 
mentalize about the past is one that few writers can 
resist, as it is one from which even reviewers them- 
selves are not immune, In any case, Mr. Desmond 
has written a book which will recall to many the 
salient features of a London that has long since passed 
away. But it is a book essentially for the middle- 
aged. Eheu fugaces! 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


The Midnight Folk. By John Masefield. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. . 

The Ugly Duchess. By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

The Wild Body. By Wyndham Lewis. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Selina Pennaluna. By Ruth Manning-Saunders. 
Christophers. 7s. 6d. 


~ HE MIDNIGHT FOLK’ is a fantasy written 

in the highest spirits. Mr. Masefield has taken 
some of the ingredients of ‘ Sard Harker’ and made 
them into a child’s dream. But the book is not one 
that children are likely to enjoy, though it is full of 
gamekeepers, poachers, witches, and birds and beasts 
that talk. It has plenty of incident certainly, but 
incident of the most capricious kind. A child is always 
asking ‘‘ why? ’’ and demanding explanations founded 
in common-sense. These Mr. Masefield does not pro- 
vide; indeed, he scouts them. The charm of the book 
lies in the rapidity and the irresponsibility of its action, 
in the raciness of the dialogue and in the lyrics. These 
last, which express sentiments appropriate to pirates, 
witches, foxes and marauders generally, are very frag- 
mentary, but they have moments of clear, cold beauty. 
The narrative itself is a disappointment. It has little 
of the concentrated excitement of Mr. Masefield’s 
adventure stories; it is fluffy and indistinct and one 
has hard work to follow it to the end. Mr. Masefield 
makes a too profuse use of magical properties; he has 
so many solutions up his sleeve that no situation seems 
dangerous or even difficult. Discovery, pursuit, escape, 
lose all their rapture. Some of the animals talk well ; 
the speech of others declines into a_ regrettable 
facetiousness : 

‘* How do you know? ’”’ Kay asked. 

** Acos I knowd the party and seen the deed,’’ Rat 
answered. ‘‘ You think acos I got yellow teeth and a tail 
as I wot not what’s what, but I wot’s that which, how- 
somedever.”’ 

This is depressing, and altogether unworthy of Mr. 
Masefield. Kay’s governess, who rarely speaks but to 
chide him and is the conventional pattern of what a 
child is supposed to loathe most in its mentors, is a 
refreshing contrast, as her comments are always firmly 
grounded in such accepted facts as the dirt and tire- 
someness of little boys. ‘ The Midnight Folk’ reads 
like an impromptu : it is too prolix and wayward. 
The many admirers of ‘ Jew Siiss ’ will turn eagerly 
to ‘ The Ugly Duchess,’ the second novel by Lion 
Feuchtwanger to be translated into English, and they 
will be disappointed. It is as full of tricks as a cart- 
load of monkeys, and often it seems as though Herr 
Feuchtwanger were setting out to write a parody of 
himself. ‘ Jew Siiss ’ depended greatly upon its effects : 
its immense erudition was marshalled to give an effect 
of erudition. It repeated favourite phrases, as though 


the reader had a short memory, or would be more 
impressed by hearing something twenty times than 
once. It introduced pictorial scenes that had little 
relation to the structure of the story, with an air of 
great empressement. It was written in a particular 
tone of voice, and when the author had nothing special 
to say the richness and depth of the modulations 
became more than ever noticeable. It did, however, 
succeed in giving a vivid and coloured picture of the 
times, though it had little more ‘‘ human interest ” 
than a modern German intellectual film. ‘ The Ugly 
Duchess ’ makes a similar appeal to the eye. It looks 
at the later Middle Ages with the eye of a fancy-dress 
designer—impressions of the primary colours go 
crowding through the mind. And it has a grasp of 
the dynastic alliances and complicated political 
manceuvres by which the houses of Luxembourg, 
Wittelsbach and Habsburg sought to extend their 
dominions, As Princess of Carinthia and Tyrol, Mar. 
garete, the Ugly Duchess, had her work cut out to 
baffle the rapacity of her neighbours. This she could 
best do by marrying them. Her successive husbands 
found her more congenial as an heiress than as a wife; 
this is a fact that Mr. Feuchtwanger makes extremely 
plain; indeed, he never tires of dwelling on it. He 
seldom mentions his characters without adding a label 
describing their physical peculiarities, especially when 
these are at all repulsive. He will not let us forget the 
appearance of the Duchess: 

Margarete had become very corpulent. The slack skin 
hung down in hideous folds from her ape-like out-jutting 
jaws; on her cheeks it was covered with furrows and warts, 
which the rouge could no longer conceal. 

The beautiful Agnes, Margarete’s hated rival, saw the 
same picture : 

Her blue eyes . . . jeered at the misshapen jaw, protruding 
like an ape’s, at the flabby cheeks, the monstrous chin 
settling into fold upon fold, the squat, solid body. Those 
eyes searched out everything, pierced through the paint, and 
mockingly noted the dry, warty, scaly skin. 

Agnes, who is throughout the book the foil to the 
Duchess, worming her way by her beauty into the 
affection of her son and husband, is murdered while 
paying a forced visit to Margarete. Indeed, Mar- 
garete’s 

path was lined with corpses. The head of Chrétien de 

Laferte ; the odourless, tasteless poison of which the Margrave 

had died; her daughters, with the great, black festering 

swellings of the plague; the Jew Mendel Hirsh in his prayer 

mantle, smiling; the boy Aldrigeto. It was all because she 

was so ugly; that was why Death stalked at her heels, that 

was why from every corner empty, bony skulls stared at her. 
This extract sufficiently describes the Duchess’s 
career. Mr. Feuchtwanger’s writing is alweys 
rhetorical, he is always squeezing in the condiment of 
exaggeration to stimulate interest. He takes pains 
with the portrayal of character, but nothing comes of 
it: the psychology is decorative and no more, like 
the rest of the book. Mr. and Mrs. Muir have trans- 
lated ‘ The Ugly Duchess’ beautifully. Their only 
defect as translators is an impatience with and neglect 
of the personal pronoun, and a tendency to plunge 
into the sentence from the spring-board of the main 
verb. 

‘The Wild Body’ is a difficult book, and the 
further it goes the darker it becomes, like the stream 
in Kingsley’s poem. Mr, Lewis’s hero is a humorist: 

I am a large blond clown, ever so vaguely reminiscent (in 
person) of William Blake, and some great American boxer 
whose name I forget. I have large strong teeth which | 
gnash and flash when I laugh. But usually a look of settled 
and aggressive naiveté rests on my face. 

Such is Mr. Ker-Orr, not exactly witty himself nor 
the cause of wit in other men, but with a gift for 
observing the follies and humours of those he meets 
and for tweaking away the chairs which support their 
self-esteem. The horse-play in which he indulges is 
of the kind celebrated in eighteenth-century picaresque 
novels; its robust appetite feeds on the spectacle of 
embarrassment and humiliation. This particular attl- 
tude seems to have found its fullest expression 
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Spain; and Spain or Southern France provides Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis with the setting for his best stories. 
He has an object, however, beyond the mere telling of 
a story. He wants to attribute to laughter that supreme 
formative influence in human nature which Freud 
allotted to Sex : and so his tales are tendencious, they 
exhibit the development of a ‘‘ system of feeling.”’ I 
admit that I felt the gravest misgivings when 
I encountered this phrase: how can feeling be 
systematized, and if systematized, would it. still 
be feeling? How far Mr. Lewis succeeds in 
his enterprise I leave the reader to judge: 
the later pieces in the book are highly experi- 
mental in manner and, to my thinking, much less suc- 
cessful than the earlier ones. Indeed, Mr. Lewis is at 
his best when he has forgotten to make his theorizing 
cramp his style. His best is very good indeed. The 
studies of French provincial life could scarcely be 
excelled for force and terseness, while the range of 
Mr. Lewis’s vocabulary is a thing to marvel as well as 
to shudder at. I wish he were more at peace with 
himself, and had evolved a style in which material and 
idea were more happily blended. He speaks with the 
voice of a master, and it is a pity that his sayings 
are obscure. 

Mrs. Manning-Saunders has invaded a very difficult 
country, the country of Wuthering Heights. The lovers 
are Cornish people, and the scene of their love, both 
in this life and after, is set in wildest Corn- 
wall. Martyn, a married man and heir to the great 
house of Chenalls, becomes the lover of Selina Pen- 
naluna, a girl who lives on the estate. She dies and 
comes back to haunt him. Martyn is beset by divers 
forms of distraction, Mrs. Manning-Saunders carries 
the matter through with a high hand and a great 
expenditure of lyrical feeling; her fantasy sways gal- 
lantly in the tempest, but it lacks roots in imaginative 
reality, and tumbles over long before the story ends. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Midnight. By Mark Strange. 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d, 


Miss Pyke, the secretary of a training school for 
teachers, is discovered at midnight lying on the floor 
of one of the rooms with a dagger in her heart. The 
circumstances appear to suggest suicide, but there is 
the absence of an adequate motive. The local police 
having failed to elucidate the mystery, the assistance 
of Scotland Yard is invoked. Inspector Forster is a 
master of his trade, but it looks as if this particular 
case is going to prove too much for him. An element 
of suspicion attaches to so many persons; it appears, 
however, impossible to bring the crime home to any 
one of them. At last the sudden discovery of an 
unexpected clue puts the inspector on the right track 
and the real culprit is disclosed. ‘* Mark Strange ’’— 
we are assured that the name conceals the identity 
of four collaborators—may be congratulated on the 
production of a work which is calculated at once to 
baffle and to thrill the average reader. 


Faber and 


The Respectable Lady. By Katharine Tynan. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Quite naturally the reader early begins to wonder 
whether the lady of the title is really respectable in 
the technical sense of the word, and when she is seen 
to be attracted by two little motherless girls met in 
a train in charge of a dragon gouvernante, one is 
sure. But our author is so kind and human that we 
feel there is much to say for the sinner. No 
one better than Miss Tynan can build up for us the 
mild comedy of English life, and the changes wrought 
on an old-fashioned community by the aftermath of 


, the war; while her sketch of the hideous cruelty that 


can be induced in a man by a perverted religious 


zeal is too painful not to have had a basis of reality. 
The book is full of simple and kindly charm. 


The Story of Ivy. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Ivy Lexton and her husband had run through his 
fortune of nearly seventy thousand pounds in six years. 
They were penniless, and she was beautiful. She had 
just ensnared a young millionaire, who had fled to 
South Africa rather than seduce another man’s wife. 
She had also a serious lover, a doctor in practice whom 
she used to visit secretly. Her husband fell ill and 
died of arsenic poisoning, leaving her free to marry her 
lover, who was suspected of the murder. We will not 
give the sequel, but the main interest is in the descrip- 
tion of the chief character, and the skilful working 
out of the plot. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is a practised 
writer, and knows what there is to be known of the 
society she describes. The book is good and is 
attractively produced. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary. By Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 


IN 1912 Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen became the first President of the 
Chinese Republic. For thirty years he had prepared himself and 
all who would listen to him to organize a revolution. He 
studied, he wrote, he talked; he visited Europe and America 
several times; he created societies for propaganda, and in general 
tried to stir the minds of his countrymen with new ideas. A 
population of about four hundred million people blinked sleepily at 
this energetic disturber of their peace, and at first took little 
notice of him. But he prodded them and poked them and 
persevered in his gigantic task withextraordinary courage. His 
difficulty was to overcome not the power of the Government 
but the absolute apathy of the ruled. But the force of his 
will triumphed over every obstacle, and with the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty the preliminary, destructive side of the revolu- 
tion was accomplished. Unfortunately for the Chinese people, 
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President Sun-Yat-Sen was not allowed to lead the way to re- 
construction. He had prepared, with the foresight of genius, 
plans and schemes to educate his countrymen, to build factories, 
canals, roads and railways—in short, to reform China on the 
Japanese model. But at this point his colleagues called him 
“* Visionary! ’’ just as most people had called him a fool at 
the beginning of his task. So, with the most vital part of his 
work sti before him, his hands were tied by the very people 
who should have done their best to help him, and the revolution 
dissolved into the chaos of opportunism and brigandage. 


Pictures and Painting. By M. H. Bulley. The ‘‘ Simple Guide 
Series.’’ Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. BULLEY’S ‘ Pictures and Painting ’' is an exceptionally 
good book of its kind. The sophisticated would not find her 
recapitulation of first principles tedious, and many who are in 
no need of a “ simple guide” will be grateful for her sketch 
of the history of painting. Attention. is drawn, largely through 
the means of anecdote and quotation, to various personalities 
who have especially enriched both art and criticism, but the 
author is very successful in her own descriptions of character; 
she has restraint in writing, and uses epithets without awkward- 
ness. 

There is a growing feeling for art in an age when so many 
people are thrown back on the resources of their own nature 
(the sight of multitudes of cars is apti to mislead: there is more 
consciousness of fetters than of prosperity), and a book like 
Mrs. Bulley’s is fit to meet the demand for knowledge of the 
fundamentals of painting. This is how painting should be 
approached, not too emotionally, with sensibility, not with a rush 
of sentiment. Something must be known about materials, 
something about the circumstances in which the great painters 
worked. Alas! Reflection on the last point will not make us 
feel cheerful about the conditions of our own time. Taste has 
lately improved a little in England. But enthusiasm, though 
it has increased, is not yet at such a pitch that artists can derive 
from it any sense of security. 


The Confessions of a Tenderfoot “‘ Coaster.”” By Warren Henry. 
Witherby. 16s. 


A ‘“* COASTER,” in Mr. Henry’s sense of the word, is a 
European trader on the West Coast of Africa. Mr. Henry 
seems to have been led to write his reminiscences the popu- 
larity of ‘ White Cargo,’ a play which creates some illusions 
but depicts some valuable truths. In the frank and sensible 
chapter called ‘The Woman—and Tondelayo’ he explains his 
own view of the average relationships between white men and 
native women in West Africa. They seem to be fairly similar 
to those which existed not v long ago, and probably still 
exist, in Burma or the South Sea Islands, or for that matter 
in most parts of the world where white men are marooned 
for the years of youth without the chance or the wish to 
marry in their own race. Mr. Henry’s general account of the 
trader’s life and of native customs is uniformly entertaining and 
occasionally rather dreadful, His book is most readable and 
seems to be based on first-hand experience. 


on from my Life. By Feodor Ivanovitch Chaliapine. Harper. 
Ss. 


THERE is a “ freshness of the early world ” in this charm- 
ing autobiography. The ‘whole of Mr. Chaliapine’s narrative is 
marked by that naive’ and almost childlike sincerity which we 
associate with the Russian more closely than with any other 
variety of the artistic temperament. Nothing could be more 
obviously genuine than Mr. Chaliapine’s description of his feel- 
ings when he sang Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’ at the Scala, and was 
alarmed at the conclusion of his first great song by “‘ a strange 
loud cracking noise ’’ which made him think that the 
was falling, until he comprehended that it was the frenzied 
applause of a house which seemed to have taken leave of its 
senses, and that even the claque which he had refused to hire 
was carried away by the general enthusiasm. The account of 
the author’s early life and bitter struggle for existence is very 
human. Miss Katharine Wright is responsible for the editing 
of an excellent translation. 


Haworth Parsonage. By Isabel C. Clarke. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


IT| is doubtful whether there is need for a new account of 
the Bronté family. Mrs, Gaskell’s life remains a classic of 
the second order in our biographical literature, and the work 
of crossing the t’s and dotting the i’s has been very thoroughly 
performed by Mr. Clement Shorter and his kindred enthusiasts. 
However, this would be a poor world for the makers of books 
if such considerations had to be taken into account, and for 
those who are not familiar with Mrs. Gaskell Miss Clarke’s 
work will have the charm of novelty. She knows her subject 
well, though she makes an occasional slip. Mrs. Gaskell 
expressly says that she only once heard Charlotte Bronté allude 
casually to her schooldays at Cowan Bridge, and that with a 
faint smile rather than with “ the look of fiery indignation ” 
which Miss Clarke attributes to the author of ‘ Jane Eyre.’ But 
on the whole the human interest of the amazing household at 
Haworth is well depicted. 


Brother Scots. By Donald Carswell. Constable. 12s. 


TRUE wit, according to Sir Peter Teazle, is more closely 
allied to good-nature than the society ladies of his day were 


prepared to admit. It is a dangerous aphorism, especially jf 
we attempt to apply it to literature. Mr. Donald Carswell, 
for instance, like so many other writers of his class, is un. 
doubtedly at his wittiest when he is also at his most malicious, 
In this collection of character sketches, for example, the reader 
who likes to begin with the best will do well to hurry over 
the undeniably clever essays on Robertson Smith, that rather 
dour genius from Aberdeen; Henry Drummond, whose influence 
upon his contemporaries it is so difficult nowadays to under. 
stand; and John Stuart Blackie, ‘‘ who loved all mankind 
except the Pope and Oxford and Cambridge Dons”; and will 
pass straight on to the only one of Mr. Carswell’s characters 
whom he really despises—Keir Hardie—‘‘ A bumptious, woolly. 
witted Scotch collier ” is perhaps a little hard; it is possible, 
too, that in joining the Morisonian sect Keir Hardie had some 
higher motives than a mere liking for being in the minority, 
‘and the smaller the better.”” Undoubtedly he had a personal 
charm which Mr. Carswell does not allow for. But it remains 
a most brilliantly clever and amusing sketch. All the others are 
good, and all have a biting wit; but this with the barbs on it 
is the best. 


R. L. Stevenson and The Bridge of Allan. By J. A. Macculloch, 
Glasgow. John Smith. 5s. 


“THE Bridge of Allan,’? says Mr. Macculloch, ‘* may well 
be proud of the affection which Stevenson bestowed on it and 
its surroundings and its famous stream, of which Burns, too, 
sang.”” But perhaps the Bridge of Allan is not a fervent 
admirer of R. L.S., in which case it might make a suitable 
retort. The author of this book, of course, is a Stevensonian 
of the deepest dye, and the enthusiasm of his worship enables 
him to find interest in whatever Stevenson did or said. For 
instance, before writing the first essay in the volume he waded 
through the weekly lists of visitors to the Bridge of Allan, which 
began to be published in a local paper in 1858; and he regards 
it as unfortunate that these lists had not been made in previous 
years, because Stevenson was known to have been a visitor in 
1853. This is the very ecstasy of discipleship: it cannot be 
understood by those outside the sect. Mr. Macculloch illustrates 
his essays with eight photographs, and he reprints a forgotten 
letter of Stevenson’s to the Stirling Observer. It is not an 
interesting letter, and is a plain demand for information about 
Rob Roy, a correspondent to the paper having been discussing 
the subject; but Mr. Macculloch has to excuse R.L.S. with 
the remark that ‘‘ the letter bears traces of hurried writing, 
and is not in his best style.” One wonders what R. L. S. 
think of the Stevensonians. 


The carly bird 


HE name “ LUVISCA” 

in SHIRTS, PYJAMAS 
or SOFT COLLARS is 
an infallible guide to the 
man who values his comfort 
and appearance. They in- 
terpret “ value-for-money ” 
in its fullest sense — long 
wear, perfect ease and 
splendid taste in colours. 


Look for the Registered 
“LUVISCA” tab on every gar- 
ment. None genuine without. 
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Westminster 
Hospital 


PLEASE! 


Donations gratefully received by The Honorary 
Treasurer, Edward H. Hoare, Esq., Westminster 
Hospital, at the Broad Sanctuary, S.W.1. 


THE MAGDALEN HOSPITAL 
Founded 1758. 
Patron—H.M. QUEEN MARY. 

A Free Rescue and Training Home for 

75 Girls 
is in urgent need of financial help for Mainten. 
ance and to repay crippling Bank Loan. 
PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS DONATION 


to the Warden, Magdalen Hospital, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


LAMLEY & CO. 

THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP 
1,3, & S EXHIBITION ROAD, &.W.7 
EVERYTHING FOR BOOK LOVERS AND STUDENTS 
Why not BUY Books? It is better to buy books than to 
borrow them, for these reasons. If you buy a book you 
more definitely help the Author, Publisher and Bookseller 
than if you only borrow. Also if you buy with discretion, 
choosing books of permanent worth, these are desirable 
possessions, Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books. 
On Saturday, December 17, we remain open until 5 p.m. 


tess 
YACHTING MONTHLY 
DECEMBER :ISSUE 
Now On Sale. Price 2/- 


Reflect. . . . Must 
your hospitality be 
confined to your own 
home circle? Whilst 
arranging for your 
own comfort and 
happiness, let the 
Church Army be your 
messenger in sending 
Christmas Cheer to 


poor people to whom Christmas otherwise 
means so very, very little. 


120 = — or POOK CHILDREN £10 


CHRISTMAS DINNER 


iven a 


POOR CHILDREN OR OLD FOLK 


can have 


just such a memorable 


DINNER and Entertainment if you 


send 


be able to receive A BIG PA 
OF FOOD sufficient for a 


POVERTY-STRICKEN ce 10/- 
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MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


officials who were present at the opening of the 

North Circular Road to be handed a petition pro- 
testing against further raiding by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the funds contributed by the motor- 
ing public for making and maintaining the roads of 
this country. Whether the petition will have any effect 
is doubtful; but this is the first occasion on which 
such a thing has happened. I wonder whether it will 
be repeated if the new traffic regulation recommended 
by the Traffic Advisory Committee is put into force. 
This is virtually a ban on reversing; its terms state 
that no person shall in any scheduled street, while 
turning or attempting to turn any vehicle, cause the 
vehicle to move backwards. Translated into everyday 
language, this means that reversing in order to turn 
completely round will not be permitted. I can under- 
stand the idea of the Traffic Advisory Committee in 
endeavouring to avoid any congestion or holding up 
of traffic, but this is hardly practicable, as cars are 
apt to run a little way backwards when on slopes and, 
under this regulation, if strictly enforced, would result 
in a summons for the offender. This regulation is to 
apply to all streets within a three-mile radius of 
Charing Cross, which would appear in the schedule. 


I: must have been somewhat surprising to the 


* 
* * 


A great effort is being made by the National Safety 
First Association to improve the manners of those 
who use the streets and highways, which may have 
an ultimate effect in lessening traffic blocks. They 
have started what they call the Road Fellowship 
League, which is to be composed of associates of the 
above association and its special object is the pro- 
motion of mutual sportsmanship and good fellowship 
on the road. The membership is open to all pedes- 
trians, cyclists and motorists who wish to ‘‘ play the 
game ’’ by others, and to accept the simple common- 
sense code of the League, which is already uncon- 
sciously carried out by every reasonable road user. 
Pedestrians are asked to make full use of footways 
and refuges and look right and left before stepping 
into the carriage way and at the same time choose a 
safe place to cross. Cyclists are asked to keep a straight 
course, to hug the left-hand side of the.road, to over- 
take with discretion, and on the right of all 
vehicles, and to carry adequate illumination at night. 
Motorists are asked to regulate their speed according 
to existing circumstances, to exercise extra caution 
at road junctions, to overtake only with safety and 


to keep well to the proper side of the road; also, when 
leaving the vehicle, to do so at spots where no one 
will be inconvenienced. Drivers of horse vehicles are 
asked to keep well to their left and to give suitable 
warning signals to other road users when changing 
their direction. 
* 
* * 


In order to aid the funds for the propaganda of this 
Road Fellowship League, members are asked to sub- 
scribe only the modest sum of half a crown. No doubt 
every motorist, cyclist and other road user who feels 
he wishes to be a means of adding another helper in 
the cause of safety and comfort on the road will join 
this League and help to enrol others; there is more 
chance of benefits ensuing from the general adop- 
tion of better manners and greater consideration for 
others than from Acts of Parliament or Traffic Control 
Regulations. 


APPEALS 


At this time of the year, particularly, the thoughts 
of all those with a sense of responsibility to their 
less fortunate fellows turn naturally to the many 
charities which are so urgently in need of funds to 
carry on their work. It is never a simple matter 
to decide which of the many deserving cases to 
support, for each has its special claim on_ the 
generosity of the public. Among the advertisements 
in this issue of the Saturpay Review will be found 
those of several philanthropic institutions, all of 
which are in the highest degree deserving of the 
support of those readers who are in a position to 
afford them help. Among these may be mentioned 
the Westminster Hospital, which has a wonderful 
record of service to humanity. In the course of 
the year the Westminster Hospital dealt with an 
enormous number of street and factory casualties, 
in addition to its wards, and out-patients’ depart- 
ment, and to the valuable research work carried on 
in its laboratories. The Hospital has an income of 
less than £8,000 to set against an annual expenditure 
of over £50,000. The need for additional support 
is therefore obvious and urgent. Another society 
eminently deserving of support is the Church Army. 
Indeed, its claims hardly need emphasizing. Its 
call is for ‘‘ food, shelter, raiment, the where- 
withal to live,’” and many poor and deserving 
people can be helped to a less depressing Christmas 
if the Church Army is provided with the requisite 
funds. Christmas donations are also asked for the 
Magdalen Hospital, which is a free Rescue and 
Training Home for girls. This Hospital is in 
urgent need of financial help. 


By Appointment to 
D.@. king George V. 1910 
D.R.D. The Prince of Wiales, 1921 
king Edward 1901 
D.RD. The Prince of Wales, 1863 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 1837 
D.R.b. The Duke of Edinburgh, 1889 
King Willtam 1, 1830 
D.™. The King of Spain, 1886 
The Emperor of Japan, 1905 
D.H. The king of Portugal, 1907 


HEDGES 
BUTLERS 
WINES 


WINE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
HEDGES & BUTLER, LTD., 153 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Branches: Bournemouth, Brighton 


DE House of hedges and 
C Butler, originally estab- 

lished B.D. 1667, the 
year after the Great Fire of 
Dondon, in the days of king 
Charles 11, bas been continu- 
ously carried on by the members 
of one family during the reigns 
of twelve consecutive British 
Monarcbs — 260 years. 
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= For the Supreme 

SUNBEAM 
and for 

this Supreme Service 

“v before and after purchase 


+ See Car Mart First 


join 
Car Mart, as Sunbeam Specialists, show 
wide models, new and 
a Highest value allowed for any car taken 
Exchange for a new Sunbeam. 
trol Deferred Payment transactions are confi- 
= and arranged on a most generous 
After-Sale Service and Garage facilities 
at the most up-to-date establishment in 
London. 
on London’s Largest Car Dealers 
Co 
to 
the 
nts 
46-50 PARK LANE, W.1. 
» Grosvenor 3311 When you purchase a 20 h.p. 
the 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1. four-cylinder Austin “Ranelagh” 
to Garage and Service Station: 
“a bsalderton Street, W.1 (opposite Selfridge’s) you get a car which in looks and 
‘ful Gordon Watney & Co, Lad, 31! Brook Street, W.1. performance is the equal of any 
— seven-seater limousineontheroad. 
es, Also you make a sound financial 
a investment, for depreciation on 
of this Austin is inevitably less than 
a in the case of higher priced cars. 
ety 
ny. 
Its 
re- 
ing 
nas 
site 
the > If you do not wish to 
ind enter into mechanical 
in details, we shall be 
pleased to discuss these 
exhaustively with your 
driver. 
4 ‘ No country in the world enjoys so much 
clear winter sunshine, so clean and healthy an 
| atmosphere or so much crisp dry snow. There ca 


are practically no “close” days throughout the 
season. Every day is a perfect day for sport. 


Hotei accommodation is excellent and Nor- 

wegian fare and cooking are among the best in 

the world. English soua everywhere. Special 

inclusive rates for winter sports visicors. 

You can travel to Norway in great comfort by 
direct sea route or by the overland route. 

Season January to May. 

Full particulars and illustrated booklet from— 


| NORWEGIAN STATERAILWAYS 


Travel Bureau, Norway House, 21B, Cocksper 
* Street, London. S.W.1, or leading Tourist Agents 


LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ESPITE the proximity of the Christmas 
[Liisa the Stock Exchange is maintaining 

an exceptionally firm tone, and indications point 
to the fact that prices will be well maintained up to 
next Friday evening, and are likely to soar to still 
higher levels early in the New Year. It is strange 
how invariably a burst of optimism characterizes 
markets each New Year. For some unknown reason 
it is generally assumed that things will be better in 
the year that is starting than in the year that has 
finished, and thus one generally finds the first week of 
January active on the Stock Exchange. The activity, 
however, is frequently only short-lived when it is 
found that the rise has been based on hopes and not 
actualities. This year, however, the optimism appears 
rather more justified, and although prices in a large 
number of cases are standing at record high levels, 
there are many directions in which we may, and I 
hope will, see improvements in 1928. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


My attention has been drawn to the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Turner and Newall, Ltd. The business is 
an old-established one, and was registered in 1920. 
The company is engaged in the production of a wide 
range of asbestos goods, cloths, packings, webbings, 
tubings, insulating materials and so on, and through 
its subsidiaries or branch companies produces 
magnesia, liquid carbonic acid gas, Ferodo brake and 
clutch linings, and the other Ferodo specialities. This 
by no means exhausts the list of the company’s manu- 
factures, and a wide range of industries is supplied, 
including mechanical and electrical engineering, ship- 
building, chemical, motor trade, building trade, cold 
storage, gas and mining. In the asbestos industry, 
Turner and Newall is by far the largest organization 
of its kind. Dividends for the four years to 1926 have 
been 10% per annum. 

The report issued last week showed a net profit of 
£440,315, against £287,080. £100,000 was placed 
to reserve, and £100,000 deducted from goodwill. 
410,339 was carried forward, and a final dividend of 
10% declared, making 12}% for the year. The direc- 
tion is very conservative—all plant and machinery is 
kept up to date, and the tendency has been rather to 
conserve profits than to distribute them. This policy 
is likely to be continued, but it is anticipated that 
within a reasonable time earnings will have increased 
so that larger dividends may be paid, and a 
conservative policy be continued at the same time. 


CEMENT OUTLOOK 


Investors interested or likely to be interested in 
cement companies should not overlook the speech 
made at the meeting of the British Cement Products 
and Finance Co., held last week, by the chairman, 
Mr. H. S. Horn. Mr. Horn reminded the share- 
holders of that company of the difficulties that lay 
ahead in the cement industry. He pointed out that, apart 
from keen and growing competition among home 
producers, there was increasing dumping of foreign 
cement. The remedy for this lies presumably in the 
formation of a cement cartel in this country, but from 
Mr. Horn’s remarks it would appear that the various 
companies concerned are not yet in a mood to discuss 


co-operation. This is a somewhat unfortunate state 
of affairs, which one can only hope time will 
ameliorate. Meanwhile, investors should walk warily 
in the direction of subscribing for shares in new 
cement companies. 


HESKETH ESTATES 


The 1os. Ordinary shares of Hesketh Estates, 
Southport, Limited, appear to possess possibilities. 
The company was formed early this year for the pur- 
poses of acquiring and developing the Hesketh Estate, 
Southport. The Estate in question, which is freehold, 
consists of the northerly portion of the town of South- 
port. Southport is a well-known watering-place and 
a noted winter resort. A considerable portion of the 
population consists of professional and business men 
from Liverpool, Manchester and neighbouring towns. 
Whereas the original valuation of the estate on 
January 28 of this year placed its value, if judiciously 
disposed of, at the sum of £675,000, I am informed 
that quite recently the estate has been revalued, with 
the result that it is now estimated at £830,000. This 
valuation does not include any value for the fore- 
shore. There are no Debentures or Debenture stock, 
and the issued capital consists of 250,000 £1 7% 
Cumulative Participating Preference shares, and 
500,000 Ordinary shares of 10s. each. 


TWO RECENT LOANS 

It is not surprising that the Palestine 5% Loan 
continues in demand in the gilt-edged market. The 
reason for this was explained in these notes last week. 
Suffice it to say that investors who require a long- 
dated gilt-edged stock should not overlook this issue. 
Among foreign bonds, the Brazilian 6}% Bonds, 
recently issued at 914, should not be overlooked. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


In the past attention has been drawn in_ these 
notes to the Canadian Pacific Railway, the shares of 
which have always been described as a thoroughly 
sound permanent investment. Recently Canadian 
Pacifics have been well over $220. There has been a 
setback on the president of the railway officially 
denying the rumour that certain assets were to be 
segregated and a new company formed. Holders of 
Canadian Pacifics, however, need have no uneasiness, 
as the position of the company is extraordinarily 
sound, and as a permanent investment these shares 
appear very suitable. Canada is said to be on the 
verge of a period of great prosperity. If this is 
realized, the Canadian Pacific Railway is bound to 
benefit. 


UPSON PREFERENCE 


Owing to the glut of issues of late, the market in 
the shares of several of these companies displays 
extraordinary anomalies. I would draw special atten- 
tion to the £1 6}% per cent. Preference shares of 
Upson’s. These Preference shares can be procured 
at a few pence discount, despite the fact that the 1s. 
Ordinary shares are standing at a premium of about 
6s. The prospectus showed that these Upson’s Pre- 
ference shares were extremely well secured, and in 
due course they should stand at a premium. As they 
can be purchased now free of stamp and fee, the 
moment certainly appears opportune for those who 
favour this class of investment to acquire pom 9 

'AURUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. tots! runds txcood £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Ap Vitam. By M. Bentinck Smith. Murray. 6s. 
By the late Headmistress of St. Leonard’s School, St. 

Andrew’s; a collection of essays and addresses on education 

and on such ideals as may advantageously be put before 

intelligent young women and girls. 

EncLisH Detrt Pottery. By Major R. G. Mundy. 
Jenkins. 25s. 


THe Dictionary OF ENGLISH FurniTuRE. By Percy 
Macquoid and Ralph Edwards. Volume III 
(M. to Z). Country Life. £5 5s. 


A review of the third volume of this important work will be 
published in these columns shortly. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


THe History OF THE INTRIGUES AND GALLANTRIES 
OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. The Cayme 
Press. Limited Edition. 31s. 6d. 

A reprint, limited to 450 copies, of Hollingworth’s duodecimo 
of 1697. The book has much curious matter in it, and this 
reprint is decidedly comely. 

THe LeaGuE oF NATIONS FROM IDEA TO REALITY. 
By Robert Jones and S. S. Sherman. Pitman. 
5s. 

Tue VOYAGE OF THE CAROLINE (1827-28). 


By Rosalie 
Hare. Longmans. 15s. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 
Tue ADVENTURES OF Five Hours. By Sir Samuel Tuke. 
Edited by V. Van Thal. Holden. 7s. 6d. 

This play, which gave pleasure to Pepys and Evelyn, has a 
place of its own in the history of English drama. As Pepys 
saw, the plot is remarkable; and the tone of the whole is 
gop yy its period. The present reprint has an Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Montague Summers. 

Tue New Batu Guipg. By Christopher Anstey. The Cayme 
Press. Replica of 1768. Edition. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Iron Door. By E. J. Pratt. Macmillan. Limited Edition. 
4s. 6d. 


Tug SEEKER AND OTHER Poros. By Margaret-Mackenzie. Sheed 
and Ward. 2s. 6d. 


Posms. By Philip G. L. Webb. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 


A Dream or CHESTER aND OTHER Poems. 
Anderton. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. 


By A. G. 


THE SCIENCES 
Tue Great Puysicists. By Ivor B. Hart. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 


How We Beuave. By A. E. Heath. Longmans. Cloth, 2s. 
Paper, 1s. 


FICTION 
Two Forsyte INTERLUDES. By John Galsworthy. Heinemann. 
Is 


Tue Mancuu CLoup. By James W. Bennett. Hamilton. 7s. 6d 


Tus NecROMANCER. Translated from the German of Lawrence 
Flammenberg by Peter Teuthold. Holden. 7s. 6d 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Taz Twetve By Rendel Harris. Cambridge : 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 


An attempt to a historical tests to the traditions as to 
the composition of the first Christian apostolate. 


Firty Years OF ROMANCE AND RESEARCH. By Charles Hose. 
Hutchinson, 30s. 


Tue Curist or THE ARYAN RoabD. 
(Cantab.). Daniel. 3s. 6d. 


Immortaity. By I. Harris. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Year Book anD Encyctopapia. 1928. 
Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 


Bisexuatity. By Theodore J. Faithfull. 
3s 


By The Senior Tutor 


Bale and Danielsson. 


Company _Mesting 
BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Sixty-FirtH Orpinary MEETING of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd., was held on December 13, at the 
head office in Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., Mr. Lambert W. 
Middleton presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, in the course of his speech said: Before we consider 
the details of the report and balance-sheet 1. would draw your 
attention to its two outstanding features. The first is the 
writing off and, therefore, the total elimination from our accounts 
of the depreciation that has existed for many years in the value 
of our capital employed in foreign currencies. 

The second noticeable feature is that in response to modern 
tendencies we give the public more information as regards the 
nature of the bank’s liabilities and assets, and have divided our 
advances from our bills, and grouped our accounts under clearer 
headings. 

Our current accounts, deposits, etc., amount this year to 
437,956,766, as against the two separate items in last year’s 
sheet of £36, 150,554 at our branches and £ 4,236,878 at our 
head office. The difference is partly due to the rate of con- 
version and also to the fact that this heading includes our 
transactions in forward exchange, which are naturally smaller 
now that stability of rates is more general. You will be glad 
to know that the amount of money entrusted to us by the 
public in current and deposit account is in fact larger than last 
year. Our cash stands at £8,954,882, against 49,906,968, a 
difference again largely due to the lower rate of conversion. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, and taking our 
gross charges of £1,333,354 from our gross profits 41,793,379, 
we find a net profit of £460,025, against a net profit last year 
of £449,924, which, I think you will agree, is a satisfactory 
result in view of the trade conditions of the past year. But as 
we brought in from the former year only £390,605, as against 
£411,300 in 1926, our net available balance this year is £850,630, 
against £861,224 last year. From this amount we have taken 
£260,000 for depreciation of capital, £141,600 for our interim 
dividend last June; we recommend a further distribution of 
7 per cent., making 11 per cent. for the year, and absorbing 
£247,800, and we carry forward the balance of £201,230 to the 
current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retir- 
ing directors and auditor were re-elected, and votes of thanks 
were accorded to the directors and staff. 


THE BEATEN TRACK 


F a man can write a better book, preach a 

better sermon, or make a better mouse-trap 
than his neighbours, though he build his house 
in the woods the world will make a beaten track 
to his door,”’ said Emerson. 


This explains why women have followed the 
beaten tracks to the doors of 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


an office that has special schemes for 
women. 


An interesting little Booklet “‘AE8,” “‘ Life Assurance for 
Women,” setting forth the advantages of Assurance, will 
gladly be sent on application 


OFFKE 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINSURGH 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Revizw in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Rervisw, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of books when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

Award of Prizes.—Wh of equal merit, 


en solutions are 
result will be decided by lot. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 300 


EXTREMES OF TEMPERATURE OUR PILLARS SHOW : 

Cutt WINTER’S FROST AND SUMMER’S SCORCHING GLOW. 
(TurRKEY AND GROUSE MAY HELP YOU TO DESCRY 

THe MONTHS THAT IN THESE PILLARS HIDDEN LIE). 


Verses which all the company may sing. 

Clip at both ends the name of any thing. 

True to his prince, his country, or his friend. 
The knot’s untied, the play has reached its end. 
A man of spirit, he, beyond all doubt. 

If one should call, 1 hope he’ll find you out! 
Present a firm exterior to the foe. 

Do thus to me, and let your anger go! 

I always try my best to make mine clear, 

10. Ven’son we need—two quarters of a deer. 

11. Powerful,—fit to serve the end in view. 

12. One of a ghoulish, sacrilegious crew. . 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 298 


FOR FREEDOM FROM DISEASE MEN OFTEN PRAY, 

But DO NOT USE THE MEANS AT HAND EACH DAY: 

Otp Sou’s BRIGHT BEAMS, AND OXYGEN, GIVE HEALTH, 
WHICH IS, THE PROVERB TELLS US, THE BEST WEALTH. 


Thus calls the mild Hindoo a money-lender. 

He hides a being of another gender. 
Well-known, remarkable, and manifest. 

Acid or alkaline? Behold the test. 

Despite her charms, she must beheaded be. 
Here fi-fo-fum won't guide you—try then fee. 
Oft, one’s enough, but half will now suffice. 
With fruit filled full, most people think it nice. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 298 


Acrostic No. 298.—The winner is Mr: Andrew Ken, 
28 Bishopsgate, E.C., who has chosen for his prize ‘ Jean Paul 
Marat,’ by Louis R. Gottschalk, published by Allen and Unwin, 
and reviewed by us on December 3. Three other competitors 
selected this book, twenty-five named ‘ Robespierre’s Rise and 
Fall,’ twenty-five ‘ More Words Ancient and Modern,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, Ruth Carrick, 
‘Miss Carter, Ceyx, Chailey, J. Chambers, Clam, A. R. N. 
.Cowper-Coles, Crucible, D. L., Cyril E. Ford, Gay, Glamis, 
Iago, Jeff, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, 
Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Peter, Plumbago, Pussy, Quis, 
Shorwell, C. J. Warden, Mrs, Violet G. Wilson, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—Ape, Armadale, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, 
Dolmar, C. Ellis, Jop, George W. Miller, Miss Moore, 
Oakapple, R. Ransom, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford, 
Tyro, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, R. B. S. Binnie, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, Maud Crowther, Reginald P. Eccles, Estela, 
Farsdon, J. B., Kirkton, M. A. M. Macalister, M. I. R., 
Dr. Pearse, Stucco. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 297.—Two Lights wrong: Hetrians, Jop. 


SH WIDOWs: 


% 


MUTUAL LIFE- 
Funds: 26 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH SurrenderValues | NO Shareholders 


THE ENDOWMENT POLICY 
tart at once to save for the future taking 
an Endowment Policy with Ag 
idows’ Fund ; by doing so you secure two benefits 
at once—namely—provision for your dependents 
if you die and for your own later years if you live. 
Full details will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary), 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made bv Lambert and Butler. Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. WAM 
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The Saturday Review 


Books 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophanes’ Lysistrata. [Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 138s. 6d. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 


Burton’s Il Pentamerone. Large paper copy. 2 vols. 1893. 
£7 10s. 

Burton’s The Kasidah. L.P. 1925. 30s. 

Hardy (Thomas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. L.P. Signed 


copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 


Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh, L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s.\ 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. Illustrated by a; L.P. 
As new. £5 5s. 


Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Frank — s Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions. 2 vols. 
£2 2 

Thackeray's Works. Illustrated Library Edition. 22 vols. 1867. 
£12 10s. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘“‘ Valima ’’ Edition. 

Lord Morley’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 

Lucian translated by Hickes. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 


Arthur Machen’s Works. 9 vols. £5 5s. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


26 vols. 
15 vols. £10 10s. 


Shipping 


~P. & O & BRITISH INDIA & 
il} ; MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

(Under Contract with H.M. Govern 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from 

LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, "STRAITS, 

CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST souTH 
RALIA, NEW ZEALAN 


and B.l. Tickets interchangeable Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Shipping Companies. 


Address for all Passe Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur 
London, S.W for Freight or General Business, P. & 0. 


GRAY, DAWES Co., 128 Street, E.C.3 


Miscellaneous 


HERE is a vacancy in a ———— modern flat (West), 
within twelve minutes from the -end, for an elderly 
gentleman or lady. Every attention, with ‘the best of food 

and comfort. Highest references given and required.—Write in 

first instance to Box 709, Saturpay Review. 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
S now, Share a Truck. 

Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE 

Get it at Farrar’s. 


'Address— WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


0 Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone : Sion, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING. S. Ruth 
. Street, Strand, W.C Gerrard 61 
at reasonable 


Report. dupliate 


OV ne -» Revised, Typed, and 
MSS. without obligation tion, Author's ‘Aid 


Appeal 


parish of 8,000 people sen cast-o! ng ts, 

o.* rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


“ Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 17.12.1927 


‘Allen & Unwin Nash & 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 
Basil Blackwell erbert 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughtos Routledge 
Cha & Hali Hurst & Blackett ~ Selwyn & Blount 
Collins nson Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Stan! 
Dent gan Paul The Bodley Head 
Fisher Unwin Melrose Ward, Lock 
Foulis Mills & Boon ‘erner Laurie 
Grant Richards 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


OAL.—Trucks to any Station (five to ten tons as 
ne Best House Coal, 17s. pit; Kitchen Cobbles, 

; Best Coke, 15s. ; SemAn te Nuts, 23s.—Buckle 

Colliery. Co., 139 Hales, Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy 

Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate Hy Bm 
—Box * Composer,” wood House, Hig! born, 
London, W.C.1. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, Ngee 
confidential inquiries and detective work of all d 
tions, whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other anno Ref. LEADING 


SOLICITORS. Consultations free. A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 
OPALS 


“* Black ’’ Opals, Fiery Opals, lovely colours. Opal specimens— 
Direct from Australia. Low prices. Lists free. 


H, SEWARD, OPTICIAN, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


ENTLEMAN, B.A., 28, Travelled, perfect Italian, French, 

five years’ experience, scho scholastic and commercial, literary 

ability, appeals Dd for any work.—E. Cc. Wood, 
26 Oxford Terrace, W.2. 


Gallery 


Exhibition of Pictures by 
ERNEST AND DOD PROCTOR 
Etchings and Lithographs by CAMILLE PISSARRO 
Sculpture and Drawings by VERNON HILL 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 
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THE A Security which does not Depreciate 

a A G LI oH R E Vi EW Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
1/- December, 1927. 1/- saving which for convenience and advantage 


Political Portants—Questions for Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Rothermere 
ERNEST REMNANT 


The Dawes Plan and the Solution of the 
Debt Question JACQUES SEYDOUX 


China: The British Case P. H. B. KENT 
Remembrance Day in France—and England 


é F. C. SILLAR 
Notes from Paris 

From Lombard Street to Limerick 
The Problem of Westminster Abbe 


J. G. NOPPEN, F.S.A. 
Pacifist Propaganda (II.) PATRICK DEVLIN 


Action Francaise and The Vatican 
PERCY SANDYS 


The Myth of the Modern Woman 


R. MEYRICK BOOTH 
A Pacific Hurricane J. R. GREY 
“Sa ys Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Medievalist and Modernist HORACE SHIPP 
High Noon DOROTHY JOHNSON 


STORIES {A Garden in Selan 
E. WASHBURNE WRIGHT 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


PAT ” 


Annual Subscription: 14/- pest free. 
Published by THO ENGLISH REVIEW (1811), LTR, 6 Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 


is unequalled. 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


Endowment Assurance ig 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS gin Baition 


30 and Plans, 

“A brilliant book?” Acadamy. 

“The best handbook to London ever issued.” Daily Post. 

60 Mapes and Titustrations, and Plans 

NORTH WALES | 116. DEVON AND CORNWALL 

60 Iiustrations, and 100 and 

FRENCH AND IT 4/- WEST SWITZERLAND 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 


BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, BHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY - 2- 
ZURICH AND - ST. ae Aves AND 
THE ENGADINE PONTRESINA 
2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


— Paris and 
Reilwey Bookstalls and al) Booksellers. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. December, 1927. 
Episodes of the Month 
British Policy in China 

By The Hon. Sir HENRY POLLOCK, K.C. 


Mr. Lloyd George as Historian of the 
Peace Treaties By HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


Germany's Double Dealing By PARIS 


Coal Distillation as the Key to National 
Prosperi By Lieut.-Col. 


P. VAUGHAN-MORGAN, O.B.E., M.P. 


Wild Life Sketches on the Norwegian 


Fjelds By Miss FRANCES PITT 
Monte Carlo’s Mysterious Gamblers 


By CHARLES KINGSTON 
A Week in 1917 
By Captain VICTOR A. CAZALET, M.P. 


Is the Power of the Pa Growing ? 
By H. E. M. STUTFIELD 

Queensland’s Dilemma By BRISBANE 

Napoleon By J. CYRIL M. EDWARDS 


Scandinavia Re-visited—Sweden 


By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. 


Price 3s. net 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


NAVY MIXTURE 


N°? man lights his pipe with 
greater expectancy or 
confidence or smokes it with 
gteater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly 


with Player’s Navy 

Experience has proved to him 
that all smoki 
contentment } is to be 
obtained from this us tobacco; 


White Label Strength 


Mild and Medium Strengths 1/04 per oz. | 


lished the Proprietors, THe Saturpay Review, Lrp., $ King Street, Covent Garden eo om Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 
™ Pea in os County of London, and Printed by Hersert Reiacu, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E 1927 
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